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Dedicated  to 
a  good  meadow  friend , 
Florence, 

and  to  all  who  are  in 
quest  of  the  beautiful. 


a Consider  the  lilies  of  the  feld , 
how  they  grow:  they  labor  not , 
neither  do  they  spin. 

But  I  say  to  you ,  that  not  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  arrayed 
as  one  of  these” 

— St.  Matthew,  Chapter  6, 
Verses  28  and  29. 


FOREWORD 


Design  is  being  recognized  as  the  basis  of  all  art  teaching,  and  the 
principles  of  design  apply  to  the  beautiful,  well-rounded  life.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  these  principles  may  be  brought  into 
every-day  use  in  the  training  for  life  and  in  living.  This  book  contains 
some  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  putting  these  principles  into  concrete 
expression.  The  methods  and  plans  have  been  gained  from  many  sources 
and  through  some  years  of  experience  in  art  school,  public  school,  and 
commercial  designing,  coupled  with  a  great  love  of  Nature  and  that  uni¬ 
versal  craving  for  beauty. 

May  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  designer,  the  craftsman,  and  the 
amateur  obtain  real  benefit,  through  this  book,  that  will  facilitate  indi¬ 
vidual  work  and  inspire  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  laws  of  beauty. 

The  student  will  find  the  examples  simple  enough  for  elementary 
study,  but  he  will  also  find  problems  and  suggestions  that  carry  him  as 
far  as  he  is  capable  of  going.  These  give  the  training  that  helps  to  de¬ 
velop  in  each  one  good  taste  and  ability  to  recognize  true  quality  in  the 
selections  he  must  make  through  life,  whatever  his  position  may  be. 

The  busy  teacher,  whose  art  training  may  be  limited,  welcomes 
such  direct  applications  of  the  subject,  which  will  enable  every  pupil  to 
produce  interesting  results.  She  can  refer  to  the  “Calendar  for  the  Year” 
in  Part  Two,  and  select  and  adapt  the  work  to  her  classes.  Though  there 
is  a  progression  in  the  chapters,  the  efficient  teacher  will  apply  in  all  les¬ 
sons  the  truths  brought  out  in  the  various  chapters,  by  her  own  grasp  of 
them.  She  can  fit  the  work  to  the  season  and  to  occasions,  correlating  it 
with  other  subjects,  and  using  the  project  method  as  much  as  possible. 

To  the  professional  designer  this  simple  statement  of  art  principles 
will  make  no  great  contribution.  But,  the  plant  drawings  will  give  much 
that  is  valuable  for  his  trained  mind  and  hand,  while  the  devices  for 
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working,  with  which  he  is  not  already  familiar,  will  bring  him  new 
pleasure  and  skill  in  producing  results. 

The  craftworker  can  always  gain  by  a  sympathetic  contact  with  Na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  material  here  presented  will  be  just 
what  he  needs  to  make  his  articles  truly  beautiful. 

Nature  reveals  to  all  of  us  something  of  the  Divine  Plan,  if  we  but 
recognize  it  and  take  the  time  to  get  in  tune.  Every  tiny  plant  teaches 
lessons  in  order,  fitness,  and  refinement  to  those  who  pause  to  see.  • 

The  author  wishes  to  express  gratitude  to  all  who  have  given  indi¬ 
rect  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  book  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Bruce,  whose  encouragement  and  cooperation  have  helped  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

N.  S.  S. 


November,  1926. 


J  ;  i.*> 
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Chapter  I 

MAKING  BALANCED  DESIGN  UNITS 
The  Spiderwort 

An  interesting  plant  with  its  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  rare  form 
and  arrangement  is  the  spiderwort  or  spider-lily.  It  is  a  prairie  flower 
which  grows  among  the  grass  in  low  places,  where  it  can  get  plenty  of 
moisture.  Though  the  blossoms  are  mostly  blue,  a  colony  of  the  plants 
may  present  hues  from  blue  through  violet  and  lavender,  almost  to  rose 
color.  The  two  upper  leaves  of  the  plant  form  a  boat-like  spathe,  en¬ 
closing  the  unusual  inflorescence.  There  is  a  cluster  of  many  buds; 
one  rises  from  the  group  and  spreads  its  lovely  blue  sail  above  the  heads 
of  its  companions.  For  a  good  part  of  the  day  it  stands  in  glory,  but 
the  next  day  the  erect  little  stem  has  become  curved  and  hangs  over 
the  side  of  the  “boat.”  The  petals  have  withdrawn  into  the  calyx, 
wringing  out  their  color  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  hanging  like  a 
big  indigo  tear-drop.  No  wonder  the  plant  has  been  called  “Job’s 
tears.” 

A  royal  association  in  olden  days  is  indicated  by  the  botanical  name, 
Tradescantia.  This  name  was  given  for  Tradescant,  a  naturalist  who 
became  gardener  to  Charles  I  of  England. 

How  to  Look  at  a  Plant.  We  should  learn  to  look  at  a  plant 
somewhat  as  a  botanist  does — to  discover  the  marvels  of  plant  life. 
Also,  we  should  look  at  it  as  an  artist  does — to  find  beauty  of  lines, 
form,  and  color.  And  above  all,  we  shall  now  look  as  the  designer  does 
— for  simple  details  that  we  may  adapt  to  many  uses.  Thus,  we  make 
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the  acquaintance  of  an  individual  plant,  learning  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  species.  The  farther  the  acquaintance  is  car¬ 
ried,  the  more  we  find  of  interest,  beauty,  and  value. 

Selecting  a  Specimen  to  Draw.  It  is  best  to  choose  a  simple 
specimen  that  shows  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts  we  have  learned  of 
this  plant  friend.  Our  drawing  will  be  better  and  the  details  more 
usable  for  designing,  if  our  specimen  is  not  too  complicated.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  everything  in  one  drawing,  so  we  shall  tell  a  few  things  as  well 
as  we  can. 

A  Practical  Drawing.  The  pencil  outline  drawing  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  methods  of  recording  design  material. 
A  good  plan  to  follow  is  this: 

First:  Study  the  lines  of  growth,  and  indicate  with  long,  swinging 
strokes. 

Second:  Sketch  in  the  forms. 

Third:  Finish  with  a  clear-cut  outline. 

A  few  dark  accents,  suggested  by  shadows,  or  by  dark  colors  in  the 
plant,  may  sometimes  give  added  value.  An  outline  drawing  is  rather 
conventional,  and  leads,  naturally,  to  decorative  treatments  and  arrange¬ 
ments  much  better  than  does  a  more  naturalistic  representation. 

A  Design  Vocabulary.  To  make  a  study  of  design,  we  need  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  vocabulary — an  understanding  of  the  words  that  best  express 
the  principles  of  beauty.  The  Greeks  considered  the  elements  of  beauty 
to  be  balance,  symmetry,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  unity.  In  this  series  of 
plates  and  exercises,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  student  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  terms  and  some  definite  methods  of  applying  these  princi¬ 
ples. 

Balance  is  an  equalization  of  weight  or  attractive  force. 

Symmetry  is  likesidedness  or  similarity  in  reverse  order. 

Rhythm  is  movement  with  regular  accents,  or  with  gradation. 

Harmony  is  the  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other. 

Unity  is  organization  to  form  a  complete  whole. 

Balance.  There  are  two  kinds  of  balance — formal  and  informal. 
Informal  or  occult  balance  is  not  as  evident  nor  as  easily  attained  as 
formal  balance  or  symmetry.  Balance  is  a  principle  of  composition  to  be 
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seen  in  every  famous  picture,  and  it  should  apply  as  well  to  our  simplest 
drawings  and  designs.  Plate  1  shows  informal  balance.  The  plant  is  at 
one  side,  facing,  as  it  were,  toward  the  center.  The  two  detail  drawings 
equalize  the  weight  by  adding  their  attractive  force  to  the  other  side. 

Symmetry.  The  easiest  and  surest  way  to  attain  balance  is  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  two  sides  alike.  This  is  symmetry  and  is  illustrated  by  the  bi- 
symmetric  units  in  Plate  2,  B  to  I. 

Bi-Symmetry.  Fold  a  piece  of  paper,  and  on  the  fold  cut  out  a 
simple  form  suggested  by  the  flower,  Plate  2,  A.  When  opened  and  laid 
on  a  dark  surface,  this  shows  a  form  with  the  two  sides  alike,  B.  This  is 
formal  balance.  Fold  a  strip  of  paper,  and  cut  quickly  a  number  of  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  same  idea.  The  general  form  may  be  sketched  with  pencil, 
or  the  cutting  may  be  done  entirely  freehand.  Each  trial  will  suggest  an¬ 
other,  and  from  a  number  of  them  a  few  will  surely  be  good.  Bear  in 
mind  always  the  idea  of  simplicity,  eliminating  details  and  irregulari¬ 
ties.  The  scissors  aid  in  making  simple  curves  and  straight  edges.  Some¬ 
times  the  part  cut  out  makes  an  interesting  unit,  as  B,  and  sometimes  the 
enclosing  piece  makes  an  excellent  stencil,  especially  if  it  has  the  little 
connecting  straps  between  parts,  as  in  C,  F,  etc. 

Rhythms.  The  unit  may  be  repeated  by  laying  the  little  stencil  on 
a  piece  of  drawing  paper  and  rubbing  across  the  opening  with  a  pencil  or 
crayon,  D,  or  by  outlining  the  space,  E.  Several  of  these  repeats  placed  at 
regular  intervals  create  a  rhythm,  J. 

To  cut  a  border,  fold  a  strip  of  thin  paper,  and  cut  a  form  from  each 
folded  side  as  shown  at  K.  If  one  form  is  larger  than  the  other,  this  will 
make  a  border  rhythm  with  regular  accents  of  large  and  small  units,  L. 
This  is  a  more  interesting  kind  of  rhythm  than  J,  because  this  plan  usu¬ 
ally  produces  more  movement  than  bi-symmetric  forms  of  one  kind 
alone.  The  student  will  find  great  pleasure  in  cutting  simple  balanced 
units,  thus  creating  new  forms,  and  in  combining  them  in  different  ways 
for  borders. 

Tri-Symmetry.  This  three-petal  flower  suggests  the  use  of  the 
three-part  fold  for  cutting  a  design.  Fold  a  square  piece  of  paper  in  half, 
then  in  thirds  as  at  M,  and  cut  half  a  petal  as  indicated  at  N.  The  result 
is  a  figure  with  three  parts  alike,  O.  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  T  are  a  few  of  the 
many  forms  suggested  by  the  flower. 
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U  shows  a  bi-symmetric  floral  design  for  an  initial  plate.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  cut  in  light  blue  paper,  pasted  carefully  onto  a  piece  of  dark 
blue,  and  mounted  on  the  cover  of  a  book  for  flower  drawings. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES 

1.  Choose  a  simple  flower  spray  and  arrange  a  balanced  panel  bn  9"  x  12" 
drawing  paper.  Follow  the  three  steps  described  for  making  a  plant  drawing. 

2.  Cut  several  balanced  units  suggested  by  the  side  view  of  the  flower. 

3.  Cut  other  units  from  leaf  or  bud. 

4.  Use  one  of  your  units  as  a  repeat,  making  a  border. 

5.  Cut  a  stencil  like  C,  Plate  2,  and  make  a  border  similar  to  J. 

6.  Fold  a  strip  of  tissue  paper  as  at  K  and  cut  the  figure  B  on  one  side  and  a 
smaller  figure  on  the  other  side. 

7.  Make  an  initial  plate  using  your  own  initials  in  simple  block  form  with  a 
flower  arrangement. 

8.  Draw  your  best  designs  on  a  9"  x  1 2"  page.  Outline  or  stencil  them. 

9.  Arrange  a  page  of  cut-outs,  using  black  or  colored  paper.  Save  the  forms 
in  an  envelope  until  all  are  ready,  then  draw  a  line  leaving  an  inch  margin,  and 
paste  the  designs  in  the  panel.  First  move  the  forms  about  to  see  which  positions 
give  the  best  balance  of  light  and  dark. 

1 0.  Begin  a  collection  of  plant  drawings,  adding  one  whenever  possible. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PASTING 

The  ability  to  paste  well  is  a  great  asset.  Neatness  and  smoothness  are  the 
two  requirements,  and  their  absence  often  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  work. 

First  determine  the  position  the  cut-out  decoration  is  to  take,  and  indicate  with 
pencil.  Lay  the  piece  on  a  clean  newspaper,  and  apply  the  paste  evenly  but  not 
too  generously.  Transfer  carefully  to  the  place  marked,  cover  with  a  clean  blot¬ 
ter,  and  press  down.  Lay  between  newspapers,  and  leave  under  a  weight  until  dry. 

To  paste  tissue  paper  decorations,  apply  paste  with  a  soft  brush.  The  tissue 
seems  to  become  a  part  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is  very  effective 
in  contrasting  color  and  with  torn  edges.  (See  Chapter  IV.) 
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CONVENTIONALIZATION  WITH  A  MIRROR 

Indian  Mallow 

The  Mallow  family  is  one  of  the  large  plant  families,  numbering 
about  nine  hundred  species.  The  hollyhock  is  a  well-known  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Mallows,  and  cotton  is  another.  Indian  Mallow  is  sometimes 
called  cotton-weed,  probably  because  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
cotton  plant ;  it  does  not  bear  cotton,  however.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
India.  It  has  small,  yellow  flowers,  large,  velvety  leaves,  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  seed  pods.  The  drawings  show  some  parts  of  the  plant  that  are 
rich  in  design  suggestions.  The  dark  masses  make  these  drawings  most 
effective  for  use  with  a  mirror. 

Conventionalization.  “Convene”  means  to  come  together,  to 
agree.  Conventionalize  means  to  bring  together  in  agreeable  form.  The 
naturalistic  representation  of  a  flower  is  not  suitable  for  the  decoration 
of  an  object,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  an  agreeable  form, 
or  into  harmony  with  the  object. 

Harmony.  The  decoration  andthe  object  to  be  decorated  are  in  har¬ 
mony  when  they  have  something  in  common.  So  the  decorative  design  is 
conventionalized,  or  brought  into  harmony  with  the  object,  by  giving  it 
lines  similar  to  those  with  which  it  is  to  be  associated.  Straight  lines  arc 
helpful  in  this,  and  geometric  forms  are  often  used  as  a  basis  for  conven¬ 
tional  designs. 

Methods.  The  beginner  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  bring  a 
natural  form  of  three  dimensions  into  harmony  with  a  surface,  which, 
of  course,  has  but  two  dimensions.  Symmetry  is  one  of  the  first  means 
of  conventionalization,  so  the  ability  to  make  bi-symmetric  units  is  of 
great  value.  We  have  already  learned  that  one  method  of  producing  a 
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formal  unit  is  by  folding  and  cutting,  as  explained  in  Chapter  I.  We 
shall  now  develop  a  second  method  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Finding  Balanced  Motifs.  Place  a  small,  straight-edged  mirror, 
without  frame,  on  the  vertical  center  of  a  flower  drawing,  and  a  flower 
will  be  shown  having  the  two  sides  exactly  alike.  The  mirror  reflects  the 
uncovered  portion  of  the  drawing,  in  a  reversed  position,  so  that  we  see 
a  bi-symmetric  form.  Move  the  mirror  about  and  choose  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  result,  then  draw  a  line  at  the  mirror’s  edge.  This  line  is  the  axis 
of  the  unit  chosen.  At  B,  Plate  4,  the  left  half  of  the  flower  has  been  re¬ 
flected,  while  C  shows  the  right  half  of  the  same  flower.  D  is  a  twin 
unit  obtained  by  placing  the  mirror  on  the  line  near  A. 

On  the  plant  drawings  are  a  number  of  fine,  straight  lines.  Let  the 
student  place  the  mirror  on  each  of  these  in  turn,  viewing  the  form  at  the 
left  side  with  its  reflection,  thus  producing  a  variety  of  new  forms. 
Many  others  can  be  found  in  the  same  way. 

Drawing  a  Motif.  Now  let  us  enjoy  the  magic  of  the  mirror  still 
farther.  It  will  not  only  show  us  new  forms,  but  it  will  assist  in  draw¬ 
ing,  helping  to  get  results  quickly.  Suppose  we  decide  to  draw  the  seed 
pod,  simplifying  and  changing  as  a  designer  is  privileged  to  do,  so  long 
as  he  produces  beautiful  forms.  If  we  draw  the  left  side,  and  then  place 
the  mirror  so  as  to  reflect  it,  we  get  the  effect  of  a  complete  drawing. 
(See  F.)  Changes  may  be  made  on  this  one  side  until  the  mirror  shows  a 
satisfactory  result.  Then  fold  the  paper  through  the  axis  of  the  form, 
and  rub  the  back  of  the  paper  firmly,  so  that  the  pencil  marks  will  make 
a  tracing  for  the  other  half  of  the  design.  This  faint  line  may  then  be 
quickly  strengthened  and  the  unit  is  complete.  A  number  of  different  in¬ 
terpretations  may  be  developed  in  this  way,  as  G,  H,  and  I. 

Spacing.  Placement  and  space  division  are  all-important  in  arrang¬ 
ing  a  pattern.  The  mirror  aids  in  composing  a  design  by  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  placing  units  close  together  or  far  apart.  Set  the  mirror  near  the 
unit,  and  there  is  the  effect  of  a  repeat — two  units  alike,  side  by  side. 
Do  they  look  better  close  together  as  at  I,  or  with  a  wide  space  between? 
Or  shall  they  be  joined,  as  at  J?  What  arrangement  gives  the  best  back¬ 
ground  shapes?  The  different  effects  can  be  tested  quickly  with  the  glass, 
and  good  judgment  developed  by  the  practice.  When  a  choice  of  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  the  unit  is  traced  and  a  border  is  easily  finished. 
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Set  a  small  mirror  on 
the  ruled  lines  and  find 
many  balanced  motifs. 
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Corners.  Suitable  corners  are  shown  by  placing  the  mirror  across 
a  border  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Unexpected  shapes  are  thus  origi¬ 
nated,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  border.  K  and  L  hold 
many  other  possibilities  for  good  corners. 

Abstract  Forms.  Interesting  forms  can  be  seen  by  placing  the 
mirror  on  any  figure,  at  almost  any  angle,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  across 
F,  G,  and  L.  Symmetrical  and  beautiful  forms  will  be  found,  some  of 
which  are  far  removed  from  any  resemblance  to  the  original.  These  ex¬ 
periments  stimulate  the  imagination  and  reveal  possibilities  otherwise 
undreamed  of.  The  practice  also  helps  the  student  avoid  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  use  naturalistic  treatments  for  decorative  purposes.  He  must 
learn  to  see  beauty  of  line  and  form  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of 
decoration.  Design  is  not  imitation  but  adaptation. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES 

1 .  Get  a  mirror  about  3"  x  5"  in  size,  and  remove  the  frame  so  that  the  edge 
may  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  drawings.  It  is  well  to  back  the  glass  with  a 
piece  of  stiff  cardboard  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  bind  the  two  together  across 
the  ends  with  “passe  partout”  or  paper  tape.  This  protects  the  back  and  corners 
of  the  glass  and  still  leaves  the  sides  free. 

2.  After  observing  the  forms  produced  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  right 
hand,  and  placing  it  on  the  ruled  lines  in  Plate  3,  take  it  into  the  left  hand  and 
find  many  other  interesting  forms. 

3.  Turn  to  other  pages  and  find  balanced  units  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Plan  other  corners  for  the  borders  in  Plate  4. 

5.  Use  the  mirror  to  determine  good  spacing  for  borders,  employing  motifs 
you  made  in  connection  with  Plate  2. 

6.  Arrange  a  page  of  original  borders  and  corners. 

7.  Make  a  simple  border  for  a  motto  or  greeting  card.  Plan  the  work  on 
blank  newspaper  or  other  soft  paper,  then  trace  on  heavy  drawing  paper  and  fin¬ 
ish  neatly  with  India  ink.  Choose  a  favorite  short  quotation  and  arrange  it  in  a 
neat  panel  form  to  fit  the  space.  This  should  be  definitely  planned  and  spaced  on 
the  tracing,  so  that  there  will  not  need  to  be  any  erasures  on  the  card  itself.  For 
the  lettering,  use  a  ball  pointed  pen  and  single  stroke  letters. 
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DESIGN  APPLICATION 
The  Crimson  Poppy-Mallow 

This  is  a  common  favorite  in  the  mid-western  states.  The  deep,  cup¬ 
like  blossom  is  composed  of  five  crimson  petals — white  near  the  base. 
The  structure  of  the  flower  center  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Mallow  family.  The  many  stamens  are  united  in  a  single  column 
surrounding  the  pistils,  which  mature  on  different  days  than  the  sta¬ 
mens,  thus  securing  cross-pollination.  The  flowers  reopen  for  several 
days,  giving  friendly  insects  opportunity  to  carry  pollen  to  and  fro.  The 
leaves  vary  from  the  rounded  forms  to  the  incisely  lobed  ones,  shown  in 
Plate  5. 

Color  Notes.  If  the  hues  and  gradations  of  colors  seen  in  a  plant 
are  noted  with  a  few  brush  strokes  of  water-color,  they  will  be  useful 
later  in  choosing  color  schemes  for  designs. 

Beauty  and  Life.  Happy  is  the  child  that  is  learning  to  see  beauty 
in  nature  about  him,  and  to  appreciate  some  of  the  subtle  design  and 
wonder  of  its  plan.  Happier  still  is  he  who  has  learned  that  he  can  ex¬ 
press  some  of  these  same  ideas  in  making  things  both  useful  and  beauti¬ 
ful. 

Mankind  has  always  shown  a  hunger  for  beauty,  and  has  tried  in 
many  ways  to  satisfy  it.  This  esthetic  longing  and  his  material  needs  can 
be  met  at  the  same  time  by  useful  objects  that  are  beautiful.  Home, 
clothing,  and  objects  of  daily  use  should  be  beautiful,  and  true  beauty 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  usefulness. 

That  is  what  is  meant  by  Unity.  A  good  rule  in  decoration  is  to  keep 
the  ornament  subordinate  to  the  object  and  its  purpose.  Then  all  to¬ 
gether  it  forms  a  complete  unit. 
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Block  Printing.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  means  of  decoration 
and  even  beginners  can  make  much  use  of  it.  The  method  described 
here  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  at  once,  and  this  will  give 
the  confidence  necessary  for  doing  more  advanced  work. 

A  raw  potato  and  a  paring  knife  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  make  a 
block  that  will  produce  some  beautiful  effects.  The  first  block,  Plate  6 
(1),  was  cut  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  half  potato.  A  piece  of  felt  a 
little  larger  than  the  figure  was  laid  in  the  lid  of  the  color  box  and  satu¬ 
rated  with  water-color.  The  block  was  pressed  against  this  little  “ink¬ 
ing  pad”  and  then  on  a  drawing  pad.  The  repeats  were  thus  made  easily 
and  rapidly,  and  various  arrangements  tried  out.  Squared  paper  is  a 
help  in  arranging  all-over  patterns. 

The  square  block  (2)  was  cut  from  an  art  gum  eraser  which  is  eas¬ 
ily  cut  and  makes  a  durable  block.  This  design  shows  Informal  or  Occult 
Balance.  A  border  composed  of  units  in  this  kind  of  balance  may  have 
a  continuous  rhythm,  more  interesting  than  a  border,  made  of  symmetri¬ 
cal  units.  Block  (2)  is  also  shown  in  an  all-over  pattern  and  in  a  group 
figure.  Prints  may  be  cut  out  and  moved  about  to  find  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  patterns. 

The  bookplate  design  (3)  was  cut  on  a  linoleum  block.  This  design 
happened  to  print  rather  lightly,  giving  the  grainy  texture  which  often 
adds  interest  to  a  block  print.  Handsome  bookplates  may  be  made  by 
printing  with  India  ink  or  with  oil  paint. 

Complete  directions  for  block  printing  have  often  been  published  in 
school,  art,  and  other  magazines  and  books.  After  a  student  has  made 
this  simple  beginning  with  potato  blocks  and  water-colors,  he  will  have 
confidence  to  venture  as  far  as  he  likes  in  this  new  craft  that  is  now 
opened  to  him. 

Objects  to  Decorate.  Some  of  the  things  that  may  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful  by  means  of  block  printing  are:  Book  covers,  notebooks,  folios, 
boxes,  cards,  envelopes,  fabrics,  curtains,  pillows,  dresses,  scarfs,  and 
many  other  things.  Original  plans  will  develop  with  awakening  enthu¬ 
siasm. 


Plate  6. 
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FURTHER  STUDY  OF  DESIGN  THROUGH  BLOCK  PRINTING 

E  Cut  a  small  potato  into  halves,  and  on  one  smooth  surface,  cut  a  form 
similar  to  the  first  one  in  Plate  6. 

2.  With  this  form,  print  a  number  of  border  rhythms. 

3.  Make  all-over  patterns  on  squared  paper,  trying  various  spacings  and  po¬ 
sitions  to  produce  interesting  light  and  dark  effects. 

4.  Plan  a  bi-symmetric  bud  design  for  another  block  and  experiment  with  it 
in  different  ways. 

5.  Make  a  unit  in  which  the  two  sides  are  not  alike,  and  make  combinations 
similar  to  those  with  block  2,  Plate  6.  If  the  repeats  do  not  combine  well,  change 
the  unit  until  the  results  are  good. 

6.  For  a  curtain  decoration,  plan  a  design  of  a  size  to  fit  an  oblong  piece  of 
art  gum  1"x2iA". 

7.  Make  several  book  plate  designs,  and  cut  the  best  one  on  a  linoleum  block. 

8.  Look  up  further  directions  for  block  printing.  They  will  now  seem  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  follow  after  this  experience.  You  will  find  many  uses  for  your 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  fascinating  craft. 
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TORN  PAPER 
The  Sand-hill  Sunflower 

One  of  many  varieties  of  sunflowers  is  the  Sand-hill  Sunflower.  The 
blossom  itself  is  very  nearly  like  that  of  the  common  sunflower,  but  the 
plant  is  much  smaller,  and  the  leaves  are  of  an  entirely  different  shape. 
The  rugged,  little  specimen  shown  in  Plate  7  bears  the  marks  of  some  of 
the  hardships  it  has  withstood,  yet  it  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
principle  of  harmony  by  radiation,  and  is  valuable  for  its  lines  of  beauty. 
The  flowing,  rhythmical  lines  radiate  from  a  curved  axis.  Every  line  is 
related  to  the  others,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  unity.  A  plant  present¬ 
ing  such  graceful  lines  of  growth  expresses  harmony  to  the  eye  that  has 
learned  to  see  it,  just  as  music  is  harmony  to  the  ear  that  appreciates  it. 
Some  of  the  joy  of  making  plant  drawings  is  in  discovering  these  lovely 
harmonies  of  nature,  and  then  recording  them  for  future  use. 

Tearing  Floral  Designs.  What  could  be  more  delightful  to  any¬ 
one  than  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  with  no  tools — only  the  two  hands 
— produce  a  beautiful  decorative  form?  Simple  pieces  are  so  effective 
when  laid  on  a  contrasting  color  that  this  method  is  a  great  stimulus  in 
the  development  of  designs. 

The  Charm  of  Torn  Edges.  There  is  a  subtle  charm  about  a  torn 
edge  like  fleecy  cloud  edges,  water  marks,  or  atmospheric  effects.  There 
is  an  alluring  mystery  and  fascination  about  it  that  is  harmonious  with 
plant  forms,  and  a  floral  design  that  is  torn  out  has  a  softly  elusive 
quality  that  a  cut  design  cannot  have. 

The  Method.  Paper  that  is  easy  to  tear  should  be  used.  Blank  news¬ 
paper  and  colored  poster  papers  are  among  the  best.  The  tearing  is  done 
with  the  thumbs  and  first  fingers  and  can  be  controlled  quite  accurately 
with  but  little  practice.  It  is  well,  at  first,  to  follow  a  pencil  line;  but 
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good  results  are  gained  by  freehand  tearing.  (The  directions  given  for 
cutting  bi-symmetric  units  also  will  be  helpful  for  tearing.)  A  great 
convenience  in  tearing  designs  is  to  have  strips  or  pieces  of  paper  the 
size  the  designs  are  to  be.  Measure  the  width,  and  dot  with  a  pencil  j 
then  lay  a  ruler  flat  on  the  paper,  and  press  firmly  against  the  table  with 
the  left  hand  while  pulling  the  paper  up  with  the  right.  This  gives  a 
straight,  torn  edge. 

Uses.  Torn  paper  designs  may  be  used  by  pasting  the  motifs  on 
paper  of  contrasting  tone  or  color.  Another  way  is  to  use  the  torn  pieces 
with  spatter  work.  Designs  developed  by  means  of  paper  tearing  may 
also  be  adapted  to  many  other  mediums  such  as  block-printing,  tooled 
leather,  wood  carving,  pottery,  metal  work,  or  embroidery,  according  to 
the  need. 

Description  of  Plate  8.  A  is  a  naturalistic  motif  torn  from  a 
square  of  paper.  Such  designs  can  be  used  effectively  in  mottoes,  posters, 
or  with  panels  of  lettering.  If  they  are  to  be  used  in  pairs,  the  two  can  be 
torn  at  once. 

B  is  an  interesting  leaf  form  torn  by  a  child  of  eight. 

C  is  a  bi-symmetric  unit,  made  by  folding  a  square  on  the  diagonal, 
and  tearing  out  two  bits  on  both  edges  and  one  in  the  center. 

D,  another  sunflower  motif  torn  on  a  fold,  shows  the  effect  produced 
by  using  the  surrounding  piece  as  a  stencil  for  spatter. 

E  is  a  floral  design,  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  a  box  or  book  cover. 
The  design  was  torn  from  dark  paper,  and  pasted  on  a  light  color. 

F  was  planned  for  etched  brass  book  ends. 

G  is  a  decorative  panel  in  spatter  tones.  This  was  made  for  a  small 
serving  tray  using  yellow,  yellow-green,  green,  and  black  torn  paper. 

H  is  a  formal  ornament  emphasizing  the  symmetry  and  unity  of  the 
plant. 

Foundations.  A  few  pencil  marks  as  foundation  are  a  help  in  giv¬ 
ing  purpose  and  plan  to  designs.  Anyone  can  make  interesting,  original 
shapes  by  paper  tearing,  and  a  knowledge  and  use  of  the  elementary  laws 
of  composition  will  insure  order  and  beauty  in  the  forms  produced. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY  THROUGH 

PAPER  TEARING 

Turn  to  Chapter  I  and  read  again  the  definitions  of  the  five  principles  of 
beauty  given  there.  Compare  these  with  Plate  7,  and  see  how  each  one  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  this  plant. 

The  kind  of  balance  shown  is  occult,  but  the  plant  could  be  turned  so  that  it 
would  be  almost  symmetrical.  Study  the  rhythms  of  repeats  and  of  flowing  lines 
which  result  in  harmony ,  and  then  notice  the  contour  of  the  entire  plant — a  com¬ 
plete  unit. 

What  a  wealth  of  suggestions  and  inspiration  for  a  designer! 

L  Prepare  2"  squares,  and  tear  units  like  A  and  C,  Plate  8. 

2.  Tear  bi-symmetric  forms  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Plate  2. 

3.  From  a  5"  square  of  tissue  paper,  tear  one  of  the  three-part  units  in 
Plate  2. 

4.  Tear  other  flower  forms,  and  arrange  them  above  a  cut-out  vase  or  bowl. 

5.  Letter  a  motto,  and  use  torn  flower  insets,  or  make  a  poster  using  torn 
flowers  with  a  panel  of  lettering. 

6.  With  a  ruler,  prepare  several  pieces  of  brown  paper  3^2"  x  A1/?".  Fold 
once,  and  tear  a  design  like  E,  Plate  8.  Make  several  variations  of  the  same  idea, 
and  choose  your  best  one  to  mount.  For  its  background,  prepare  a  piece  of  yellow 
or  orange  paper  3 $4"  x  4 $4".  This  will  leave  a  margin  of  all  around. 
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SQUARES,  STARS,  AND  ROSETTES 
Small  Bindweed 

This  member  of  the  morning-glory  family,  sometimes  called  Hedge- 
bells,  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  vine  is  trailing  or  twining,  and  the  leaves  are  sagittate¬ 
shaped,  like  arrow-heads.  The  flowers  are  mostly  white  tinged  with 
pink,  and  the  star-like  part  of  the  corolla  is  purplish  in  color. 

Radiation.  This  little  flower  is  an  example  of  radiation  from  the 
center.  Plate  7  shows  how  rhythm  and  unity  can  be  brought  about  by 
radiation  from  an  axis.  Radiation  is  usually  evident  in  a  design  unit. 
It  may  be  radiation  from  an  axis,  from  a  base,  from  a  point  outside,  or 
from  the  center.  Plate  10  shows  a  number  of  abstract  designs  developed 
from  this  flower,  all  radiating  from  the  center. 

Forms.  A  designer  often  needs  to  make  patterns  to  fit  definite  forms, 
as  the  square  and  the  circle.  One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  doing  this 
is  by  folding  and  cutting.  The  pieces  thus  made  may  be  used  directly  as 
cut-paper  ornaments,  or  they  may  be  used  as  patterns  or  stencils,  outlined 
and  filled  in  with  ink,  or  developed  in  other  ways. 

It  was  a  fascinating  experience  to  cut  a  great  many  of  these  lacy  pat¬ 
terns  from  green,  pink,  and  purple  tissue  paper,  and  pin  them  to  a  net 
curtain  while  judging  their  quality  and  making  selections.  These  were 
cut  from  four-inch  squares  of  tissue  paper,  excepting  the  largest  one 
which  was  torn  from  a  five-inch  square.  If  heavier  paper  is  used,  the 
pieces  must  be  larger  to  secure  accuracy. 

Plate  10.  A  was  made  by  cutting  a  leaf  form  on  the  diagonal  of 
the  folded  square,  and  a  side  view  of  the  flower  on  the  diameter,  as 
shown  in  the  small  diagram. 
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B  is  a  slight  variation  of  A. 

C  was  suggested  by  the  top  view  of  the  flower.  This  made  use  of  the 
five-pointed-star  fold  which  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  others.  The 
square  is  folded  into  halves,  then  this  is  folded  into  five  parts. 

D  was  suggested  by  the  top  view  of  the  half-open  bud. 

E  and  G  are  more  abstract  rosettes  having  six  and  eight  sides. 

F  was  made  larger  so  that  it  could  be  torn  out. 

Construction.  The  small  diagrams  show  how  to  fold  a  square  for 
each  pattern  given.  Those  for  A,  B,  C,  and  D  show  how  to  cut,  while 
those  for  E,  F,  and  G  show  the  construction  lines  on  which  the  designs 
were  built  up.  These  are  the  lines  that  give  plan  to  the  designs  and  lead 
the  eye  through  the  pattern. 

Endless  Variety.  Enough  work  is  suggested  in  Plate  10  for  many 
lessons.  Each  pattern  may  be  tried  on  the  three-part  fold,  the  four-part 
fold,  the  five-part  fold,  or  on  any  one  of  these  doubled  again  to  make 
twice  the  number  of  sides.  Refer  to  Plate  2  for  the  three-part  fold. 
When  this  is  folded  once  more,  it  makes  the  six-sided  figure  or  the  six- 
pointed  star.  This  is  used  in  making  snow-flake  patterns. 

Every  flower  will  offer  some  suggestions  for  rosettes.  The  flower 
form  itself,  or  any  one  of  its  parts,  may  be  used  for  the  motif.  When 
the  student  has  gained  a  little  skill  in  making  these  patterns,  he  will 
want  to  return  frequently  to  this  means  of  expression  to  try  out  new 
ideas,  and  he  will  never  lack  for  original  designs. 

FURTHER  EXERCISES  IN  FOLDING  AND  CUTTING 

1.  Cut  a  number  of  4"  squares  of  tissue  paper  and  fold  them  into  eighths  as 
at  A,  Plate  1 0.  Cut  simple  forms  from  the  two  folded  edges.  At  first  these  will 
be  “surprise  patterns”  because,  when  repeated  and  reversed  around  a  center  as 
when  the  square  is  unfolded,  the  effect  produced  is  often  quite  unexpected. 

2.  Learn  to  use  the  five-part  fold  copying  C  and  D,  Plate  10. 

3.  Cut  the  pattern  of  A  on  a  five-part  fold. 

4.  Cut  the  pattern  of  C  on  a  four-part  fold. 

5.  Plan  an  original  motif  on  a  three-part  fold.  Then  cut  the  same  for  a 
square  pattern,  for  a  five-sided  figure,  for  a  six-sided  figure,  and  an  eight-sided 
figure. 

6.  Make  two  or  three  construction  lines  as  in  diagrams  E,  F,  or  G  and  see 
how  these  help  in  planning  a  unified  design. 

7.  Cut  a  1"  circle,  fold  it  into  five  equal  sections,  and  cut  a  border  design 
suitable  for  a  plate.  Leave  the  center  plain. 

8.  Plan  other  patterns  that  could  be  used  in  china  painting. 
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BRUSH  WORK— BATIK  SIMPLIFIED 
A  Brush  Drawing  of  the  Ground-Cherry 

Some  interesting  plant  details  that  can  be  easily  adapted  to  decorative 
design,  with  proper  brush  handling,  are  shown  in  Plate  11.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  here,  also,  a  good  suggestion  for  constructive  design  found 
in  the  bell-shaped  flower.  Its  lines  and  form  offer  a  beautiful  shape  for 
an  electric  light  shade.  Constructive  designs,  as  well  as  decorative  de¬ 
signs,  may  thus  be  derived  from  nature  forms. 

Brush  Practice.  It  is  well  to  practice  a  great  deal  with  a  brush, 
making  strokes  simple  and  direct.  The  brush  should  be  held  lightly,  al¬ 
most  vertically,  between  the  thumb  and  the  second  finger,  resting  against 
the  first  finger.  The  stroke  will  be  narrow  or  wide,  according  to  the 
pressure  given.  A  simple  leaf  can  be  made  with  a  single  brush  stroke. 

After  some  practice  with  plant  drawings,  one  should  begin  making 
rhythms  of  dashes,  as  long,  short,  long,  short,  etc.,  as  in  Plate  12  (a)  . 
Then  another  rhythm  (b),  long  and  two  shorts,  long  and  two  shorts, 
counting,  7,2,  3,  7,2,  3,  as  for  waltz  time  in  music.  Thus  the  design  can 
be  set  to  music  that  is  in  the  same  rhythm. 

The  simplest  language  of  the  brush  consists  of  dots,  dashes,  and  flow¬ 
ing  lines,  and  it  is  interesting  to  interpret  some  of  the  plant  characteris¬ 
tics  in  these  terms.  The  cross-section  of  a  bud  suggested  the  rhythms 
(e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  in  Plate  12.  iWter  copying  these,  the  student  will 
enjoy  inventing  other  figures  and  borders  which  the  plant  will  suggest  to 
him. 

Ink  or  black  water-color  may  be  used  on  light  paper,  or  Chinese 
white  and  tempera  colors  may  be  used  on  dark  paper.  These  simple 
brush  designs  are  effective  for  various  uses. 
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Batik.  Wax  designs  on  cloth  act  as  a  resistance  to  dye,  and  produce 
a  beautiful  effect  called  “batik.”  This  ancient  art  from  the  Orient  has 
become  popular  in  Europe  and  America,  and,  if  attempted  in  a  simple 
way,  is  practical  for  anyone  who  has  skill  with  a  brush  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dyes.  Batik  is  a  Javanese  word,  pronounced  bafiik. 

The  Process.  This  work  has  three  principal  operations  as  follows: 

I.  Applying  a  design  with  wax  on  cloth. 

II.  Dyeing  the  cloth. 

III.  Removing  the  wax. 

I.  The  Design.  Before  definitely  planning  the  design  to  be  used, 
it  is  well  to  try  what  can  be  done  with  a  brush  and  melted  wax.  Paraffin 
wax,  melted  in  a  small  pan,  can  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  on  an  as¬ 
bestos  pad  or  over  boiling  water.  A  piece  of  muslin  is  pinned  to  a  paper 
at  the  upper  edge,  and  the  paper  is  fastened  to  a  drawing  board  by  the  use 
of  thumb  tacks.  A  medium  sized  or  small  water-color  brush  is  good  for 
dots  and  lines.  Dashes  are  easier  to  make  than  long  lines  because  the 
brush  must  be  dipped  often,  as  the  wax  cools  so  quickly.  It  must  be  used 
very  hot  so  that  it  will  strike  into  the  fabric,  and  not  merely  stop  on  top, 
or  it  will  let  the  dye  in  and  spoil  the  design.  With  the  left  hand  fre¬ 
quently  lift  the  cloth  from  the  board,  so  that  the  wax  will  not  be  broken 
loose  after  it  hardens. 

A  good  craftsman  learns  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  his  me¬ 
dium  and  tools,  and  then  uses  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  So  we 
find  by  practice  what  kinds  of  brush  strokes  count  for  the  most,  and  how 
many  dots  to  make  in  a  group.  These  often  help  in  making  pleasing 
rhythms. 

Soft,  unbleached  muslin,  voile,  and  thin  silks  are  excellent  for  batik. 
They  should  be  washed  and  ironed  before  waxing,  because  new  goods 
contain  starch  or  sizing  that  interferes  with  the  dyes.  Let  us  begin  with 
a  little  cotton  handkerchief  and  afterward  the  larger  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  pieces  can  be  taken  up.  A  pretty  figure  at  the  corners  and  a  little 
border  along  each  edge  will  be  good  for  the  first  handkerchief. 

II.  The  Dye.  A  good  dye  that  can  be  used  cold  is  necessary,  for 
hot  dyes  would  melt  the  wax.  Putnam’s  dye  or  Bateeko  dyes  are  good. 
The  directions  that  come  with  the  dyes  should  be  followed  carefully. 
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Since  the  handkerchief  will  be  daintier  if  not  too  dark,  it  may  be  held 
by  the  center  and  dipped  into  pink  dye.  This  will  keep  the  center  light 
and  let  the  outer  part  have  enough  color  to  make  a  good  contrast  with  the 
design  which  is  to  remain  white.  Of  course,  the  piece  should  be  rinsed  in 
clear  water,  both  before  and  after  it  is  dipped  into  the  dye.  Then  it  should 
be  laid  between  newspapers  which  absorb  the  moisture. 

III.  Removing  the  Wax.  When  partly  dry,  the  dyed  piece  should 
be  put  between  fresh  newspapers  and  ironed  with  a  hot  iron.  This  melts 
the  wax  which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  soft  papers.  Some  pieces  may 
need  to  be  rinsed  in  gasoline,  then  in  warm  water.  If  wax  is  accidently 
dropped  where  it  should  not  be,  it  may  be  removed  before  dyeing  the 
piece  by  using  two  blotters  and  a  hot  iron.  One  blotter  is  placed  over  and 
one  under  the  spot,  and  the  point  of  the  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the  spot. 
It  should  then  be  rubbed  with  gasoline. 

The  Steps  in  Order 

1.  Wash  and  iron  the  cloth. 

2.  Wax  in  the  design. 

3.  Dip  the  goods  in  water. 

4.  Dip  it  in  the  dye. 

5.  Rinse  it. 

6.  Lay  the  cloth  between  newspapers. 

7.  Press  it  with  a  hot  iron  between  dry  newspapers. 

The  process  as  just  described  is  batik  in  its  simplest  form.  It  is  the 
custom  in  Java  for  the  women  to  apply  the  designs  and  the  men  to  do  the 
dyeing.  One  of  the  favorite  color  combinations  is  cream,  brown,  and 
navy  blue.  The  pieces  are  made  for  turbans,  scarfs,  and  sarangs,  which 
are  the  most  important  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  the  Javanese.  The 
designs  consist  of  borders  similar  to  those  in  Plate  12,  flowers,  butterflies, 
weird  birds,  and  other  fantastic  figures. 

The  Javanese  woman  sketches  in  only  the  most  important  parts  of 
an  intricate  pattern  with  charcoal,  then  she  fills  in  the  background  spaces 
and  the  smaller  parts  of  the  design  freehand,  using  the  tj  anting,  a  special 
tool  for  waxing. 

Even  with  the  most  careful  handling,  the  wax  will  have  accidental 
cracks.  These  will  allow  the  color  to  go  through  and  make  fine  lines  of 
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dark  color  on  the  light  parts  of  the  design.  This  crackle  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  charms  of  batik. 

A  Voile  Handkerchief.  The  important  lines  for  one-quarter  of 
the  design,  as  shown  in  Figure  (i),  were  drawn  on  paper.  When  the 
voile  handkerchief  was  laid  over  it,  the  lines  could  be  seen  and  sketched 
in  with  charcoal  which  served  as  a  guide  for  waxing. 

A  Crackled  Pillow.  One-eighth  of  this  design  was  drawn  on  a 
paper  of  the  desired  size,  and  folded  as  shown  in  the  diagrams  for  fold¬ 
ing  and  cutting  square  figures,  Plate  1 0.  Then,  when  the  important  parts 
of  the  design  were  cut  out,  the  large  paper  was  unfolded  and  used  as  a 
pattern  from  which  to  mark  the  cloth.  The  central  space  was  covered 
with  wax,  using  a  large  brush.  When  ready  for  the  dye  the  piece  was  put 
into  cold  water  j  then,  while  the  wax  was  brittle,  the  cracks  were  made 
by  crushing  it  sharply  in  the  hands.  The  dark  dye  penetrated  these 
cracks  and  made  a  beautiful  lacy  pattern. 

A  Scarf  End.  K  shows  how  borders  can  be  combined  in  a  pleasing 
way  for  the  ends  of  a  scarf.  The  center  of  the  scarf  could  be  left  light 
by  giving  it  only  a  tint  of  color,  or  it  might  be'  covered  with  wax,  and 
crackled. 

Before  dyeing  any  piece,  one  should  experiment  with  a  scrap  of  the 
goods  and  the  colors.  Pongee  silk  is  beautiful  with  a  design  of  the  na¬ 
tural  color  when  the  piece  is  dyed  in  imperial  blue  dye.  A  little  yellow 
over  this  produces  a  lovely  peacock  blue.  After  studying  color  mixing 
and  color  harmony,  one  will  get  wonderful  blendings  of  every  hue  and 
tint  by  using  only  red,  blue,  and  yellow  dyes. 

Appreciation.  And  now,  whether  or  not  the  student  cares  to  take 
up  the  more  complicated  processes  of  batik,  with  their  intricate  patterns, 
rewaving,  and  overdyeing,  he  will  have  an  appreciation  for  textiles,  the 
beautiful  old  Javanese  batiks,  and  the  modern  American  pieces,  some  of 
which  also  are  lovely  in  a  different  way.  A  little  experience  often  opens 
the  understanding  to  a  great  appreciation  of  beautiful  things. 

EXERCISES  IN  BRUSH  WORK 

1 .  With  Chinese  white  on  smooth  pieces  of  dark  or  colored  wrapping  paper, 
do  a  great  deal  of  experimental  brush  work. 

2.  Take  suggestions  from  different  flower  drawings,  and  make  many  bor¬ 
ders  that  might  be  used  on  notebooks,  folios,  cards,  etc. 
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3.  Copy  the  best  ones  on  9"  x  \  2"  paper,  and  preserve  them. 

4.  Experiment  with  wax  on  old  cloth. 

5.  Make  simple  borders  on  several  inexpensive  handkerchiefs,  and  dye 
them. 

6.  On  dark  blue  paper,  make  a  two-color  border  design  with  opaque  water- 
colors,  cream  and  brown.  First,  paint  in  the  groups  of  dots  with  cream  color,  then 
with  lines  of  brown. 

7.  Reproduce  this  on  unbleached  muslin  the  size  for  a  pillow.  First,  paint 
in  with  hot  wax  the  parts  that  are  to  remain  the  original  color  of  the  cloth.  Then, 
dye  the  borders  brown,  and  hang  the  piece  to  dry  smoothly.  When  dry,  wax  in 
the  brown  parts  of  the  design,  and  dye  all  a  very  deep  blue. 

This  suggestion  is  from  an  Oriental  piece. 

8.  Plan  other  designs  that  you  would  like  to  carry  out  for  household  deco¬ 
ration. 

9.  Many  beautiful  textiles  show  simply  light  and  dark  all-over  patterns 
composed  of  light  outlines  and  forms  on  a  dark  ground.  Plan  such  a  design  that 
would  be  suitable  for  dress  goods. 
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TONAL  VALUES 
The  Snowberry 

During  autumn,  the  snowberrries  are  beautiful  in  snow-white 
clusters  with  their  dark,  waxy  leaves.  The  name,  Symphoricarpos , 
refers  to  the  berries,  meaning  fruit  borne  together.  The  shrub  is 
related  to  the  coral-berry  which  is  more  common  in  many  localities.  In 
the  spring  these  bushes  bear  many  small,  perfect  flowers  of  the  most  del¬ 
icate  pink  and  white,  with  pointed  petals  and  downy  throats. 

A  Drawing  in  Three  Tones.  The  underside  of  the  leaves  is 
lighter  colored  than  the  upper,  and  this  offers  good  opportunity  for  dec¬ 
orative  treatment  in  the  drawing.  The  spray  is  shown  in  three  tones,  or 
values — white,  medium  gray,  and  black. 

The  Value  Scale.  In  Plate  14  is  a  scale  of  five  values — white, 
light,  medium,  dark,  and  black.  This  is  a  rhythm — movement  with 
graduation — from  white  to  black.  A  value  scale  might  contain  many 
more  tones  than  this  shows,  but  these  are  the  ones  most  easily  recognized 
and  most  commonly  used.  They  are  designated  by  their  initial  letters. 

The  Use  of  Values  in  Design.  We  have  found  that  designs  can 
be  very  effective  in  only  two  values,  white  and  black,  or  light  and  dark. 
Other  tones  add  interest  however,  and  give  variety.  When  more  than 
two  are  used,  they  should  be  those  having  equal  steps  between  them,  as 
indicated  in  Plate  14. 

Ways  of  Producing  Values.  The  values  maybe  made  indifferent 
ways,  with  transparent  water-colors,  opaque  water-colors,  pen  lines, 
stipple,  tonal  papers,  etc.  The  student  should  make  the  five-tone  value 
scale  in  these  different  ways  in  order  to  develop  his  appreciation  of  values 
and  his  ability  to  produce  a  desired  tone. 
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Gray  Paper  Designs.  Interesting  three-tone  designs  may  be  made 
by  cutting  or  tearing  parts  from  white  and  black  paper  and  mounting 
them  on  gray.  Then  the  tones  can  be  reversed,  mounting  white  and  gray 
on  black,  or  gray  and  black  on  white. 

Pen  Technique.  For  the  light  tone  in  the  value  scale,  a  fine  pen 
was  used,  and  for  the  other  tones,  a  ball-pointed  pen,  with  the  lines  close 
together  for  the  dark  value.  Pen  tones  are  often  made  interesting  by 
various  patterns.  In  design  (  1 )  a  “Speedball”  pen  was  used  for  the  letter 
and  the  border.  These  different  pens  are  a  great  help  in  producing  good 
pen  work. 

The  Graded  Scale.  Since  the  stipple  scale  from  white  to  black  is 
graduated  it  shows  more  than  five  tones,  and  for  convenience  we  can  call 
those  between  the  original  five,  high  light,  low  light,  high  dark  and  low 
dark.  This  gives  us  nine  values  from  which  to  choose.  Design  (4)  uses 
three  of  these  which  are  at  different  intervals  from  those  in  the  other 
designs. 

Graded  Scale  in  Wash.  To  make  a  graded  scale  with  transparent 
water-color,  draw  two  perpendicular,  parallel  lines  with  pencil  about  two 
inches  apart,  and  wet  the  paper  between  the  lines.  While  it  is  still  damp, 
begin  at  the  top  with  a  brush  stroke  straight  across  with  clear  water. 
The  next  brush  stroke  should  bring  a  little  black  water-color,  the  next  a 
little  more,  and  so  on,  using  more  paint  until  solid  black  is  reached. 

Rhythms  in  Color  Tones.  Scales  in  color  are  useful  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  a  five-tone  scale  in  blue,  use  very  light  and  very  dark  blue  in¬ 
stead  of  white  and  black.  The  graduated  scale  is  made  in  the  same  way 
as  was  described  for  the  neutral  scale,  beginning  with  white,  then  add¬ 
ing  color  gradually  and  ending  with  deepest  blue.  This  can  be  done  with 
any  color,  especially  the  darker  ones,  and  as  graded  washes  are  more 
beautiful  for  some  purposes  than  flat  tones,  they  will  be  used  frequently. 

Greeting  Cards.  The  initial  letter  designs  may  be  traced  on  greet¬ 
ing  cards,  outlined  in  India  ink,  and  a  wash  of  brilliant  red  water-color 
used  for  the  medium  tone.  Green  also  is  effective  with  black  and  white 
and  could  be  used  for  a  background  in  either  a  flat  or  a  graded  wash.  A 
touch  of  gold  outline  or  lettering  will  make  the  cards  more  festive,  and 
is  easily  applied  with  a  ball-pointed  pen. 
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EXERCISES  IN  VALUES 

1.  Make  five-tone  value  scales  in  pen  tones  as  already  described. 

2.  Make  five-tone  scales  in  other  mediums,  and  mount  the  best  ones  to  keep. 
They  will  be  useful  in  planning  value  arrangements  and  color  schemes  for  de¬ 
signs. 

3.  Make  the  graded  scale  in  stipple,  also  in  wash. 

4.  Turn  back  to  Plate  4,  trace  the  little  borders  I  and  J,  and  finish  in  three 
values,  using  pen  tones. 

5.  Trace  the  same  borders  again,  and  finish  in  two  or  three  values  of  blue 
water-color. 

6.  Develop  one  of  your  own  original  borders  in  three  values  of  any  one 
color. 

7.  Finish  some  original  plant  drawings  in  three  tones  as  in  Plate  13. 

8.  Make  simple  designs  with  cut-paper,  using  white  on  gray.  After  the 
white  parts  are  placed  and  pasted,  put  in  black  with  a  “Speedball”  pen  and  ink. 

9.  These  exercises  should  suggest  others.  Try  them,  experiment  with  the 
mediums,  juggle  the  values,  and  some  of  your  original  work  will  be  distinctive 
and  worthy  of  a  permanent  use,  no  doubt. 
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Chapter  VIII 

COLOR 

The  Martynia  in  Color 

This  drawing  was  outlined  with  India  ink  and  filled  in  with  approx¬ 
imately  flat  washes  of  water-color.  The  Martynia  blossom  is  beautiful 
in  form,  but  its  colors  give  it  even  more  beauty.  The  same  thing  often  is 
true  of  designs.  Lovely  form  is  the  foundation,  but  lovely  color  is  the 
crowning  glory. 

A  Fascinating  Subject.  The  study  of  color  is  one  of  great  charm. 
Some  artists  and  educators  have  devoted  years  to  color  theory,  and  several 
systems  have  been  evolved,  each  of  which  makes  valuable  contributions 
to  the  study.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  become  familiar  with  the  Wilson 
theory,  the  Munsell  system,  the  Taylor  system,  and  others.  Yet,  one 
should  not  become  confused  by  their  apparent  differences,  but  should  try 
to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  underlying  principles  of  this  subtle  thing 
called  color.  What  everyone  needs  is  a  knowledge  of  selecting  or  mix¬ 
ing  colors  for  harmonious  combinations  to  be  used  in  everyday  life.  Every 
design  student  and  every  child  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  color  joy,  moreover,  without  the  necessity  of  much  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  or  any  expensive  equipment. 

A  Simple  Method.  The  diagrams  given  in  Plate  16  chart  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  about  as  simple  yet  complete  a  way  as  is  possible.  They  are  prac¬ 
tical,  easy  to  use,  and  will  stimulate  the  imagination  and  originality. 

Making  a  Color  W heel.  A  small  color  wheel  of  this  kind  can  be 
prepared  for  individual  use  or  a  large  one  for  class  use.  The  color  areas 
may  be  supplied  by  whatever  means  is  most  convenient,  colored  papers, 
crayons,  tempera  paints,  etc.,  but  transparent  water-colors  are  recom¬ 
mended.  The  mixing  of  the  colors  from  the  three  primaries,  red,  blue 
and  yellow  is  a  valuable  exercise,  and  fixes  the  hue  relations  in  mind  bet- 
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ter  than  any  amount  of  theorizing.  Pure  red,  that  is  untinged  by  either 
yellow  or  blue,  is  necessary  5  also  pure,  transparent  yellow  and  ultrama¬ 
rine,  which  is  pure  blue. 

A  four-inch  circle  is  good,  and  there  should  be  two  smaller,  concen- 
tiic  circles  within.  When  the  twelve  equal  divisions  have  been  made,  the 
wheel  is  ready  for  the  primary  colors. 

1  ellow,  the  lightest  color,  is  placed  at  the  top  in  the  space  marked  Y. 
It  should  be  applied  at  its  brightest  or  full  intensity.  Then  red  at  full 
intensity  is  placed  in  the  area  marked  R.  Blue  is  equidistant  from  red 
and  yellow. 

The  Secondary  Colors.  Yellow  and  blue  combined  produce  green, 
and  when  the  brightest,  pure  green  is  attained,  its  place  is  halfway  be¬ 
tween  yellow  and  blue  in  the  circle.  Blue  and  red  make  purple,  and  de¬ 
termine  its  position  j  and  red  and  yellow  make  orange,  which  completes 
the  circle  of  six  standard  colors.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  rainbow  because  of  their  natural  relationship. 

Change  of  Hue.  When  a  little  blue  is  added  to  yellow,  a  greenish- 
yellow  is  produced.  If  more  blue  is  added,  gradually  it  changes  to  yel¬ 
low-green^  and  finally  to  green.  To  represent  these  intermediate  hues, 
let  us  choose  one  about  half-way  between  yellow  and  green,  and  fill  in 
the  space  marked  Y  G. 

When  still  more  blue  is  added  to  green,  we  get  various  hues  of  blue- 
green  and  green-blue.  From  these  we  choose  one  to  designate  as  G  B. 

In  this  way  we  continue  around  the  circle  to  blue-purple,  purple-red, 
red-orange,  and  orange-yellow,  the  remaining  intermediate  colors. 

Warm  and  Cool  Colors.  Orange  is  the  warmest  color  and  blue  is 
the  coolest,  with  the  others  ranging  in  warmth  according  to  the  amounts 
of  red  or  yellow  that  they  contain. 

Color  Balance.  Warm  colors  need  the  balance  of  cool  colors,  and 
coolness  demands  contrasting  warmth.  Each  one  in  the  circle  has  its 
complementary  color  which  is  its  exact  opposite  or  perfect  contrast. 

What  is  the  complement  of  green?  Green  is  made  of  yellow  and 
blue,  so  red,  being  the  only  remaining  primary  color,  completes  the  circle 
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and  is  its  complement.  Naturally  they  lie  at  opposite  sides  of  the  circle. 
Each  color  is  opposite  its  complement. 

Grayed  Colors.  A  mixture  of  two  complementary  colors  produces 
gray.  Mix  red  and  green  to  make  a  neutral  gray — one  in  which  neither 
color  can  be  distinguished — and  fill  the  small  center  circle  with  this 
gray. 

Make  a  gray-red  by  mixing  green  with  red  and  fill  the  space  be¬ 
tween  red  and  gray.  Again  mix  red  and  green  but  let  green  predomi¬ 
nate,  and  fill  in  the  space  between  green  and  gray  with  this  half  intens¬ 
ity  of  green.  Continue  around  the  circle  making  these  grayed  colors  or 
half  intensities  to  place  between  the  colors  themselves  and  the  neutral 
center. 

Color  Harmonies.  Color  schemes  for  practical  use  are  selected  in 
several  ways.  Motto  chromatic  harmony  is  composed  of  two  or  more  val¬ 
ues  of  one  color.  Analogous  harmony  is  a  grouping  of  any  closely  related 
colors.  Complementary  harmony  is  a  balance  of  opposite  colors  as  al¬ 
ready  explained. 

Masks.  If  a  piece  of  rather  thin,  white  paper  is  laid  over  any  color 
wheel,  traced  and  cut  like  diagram  (1),  this  disc  may  be  laid  on  the  color 
wheel  leaving  any  desired  group  of  related  colors  in  view  and  hiding  all 
others. 

Disc  (2)  is  cut  to  show  any  two  complementary  colors,  and  it  is  a 
great  help  to  be  able  to  see  these  pairs  without  having  the  others  in  view 
at  the  same  time.  Mask  (3)  shows  one  color  balanced  by  two  opposite 
hues. 

These  masks  may  be  turned  to  any  desired  position.  For  instance,  if 
red  is  to  be  used  in  a  design  either  mask  will  show  one  or  more  colors 
suitable  to  use  with  it,  simply  by  placing  the  disc  so  that  red  occupies 
one  of  the  cut-out  spaces.  The  subdued  colors  help  to  bring  about  har¬ 
mony,  and  here  is  a  good  rule  for  their  use: 

Large  areas  should  be  in  grayed  colors  with  small  areas  bright  and 
lighter  in  value. 

The  possibilities  are  endless,  and  this  simple  mask  device  will  sug¬ 
gest  pairs  or  groups  of  colors  that  may  be  developed  harmoniously  in 
various  proportions,  with  different  values,  and  in  different  intensities. 


Y 


E 


Plate  16. 
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Appropriateness  of  Color  Schemes.  The  color  wheel  is  a  com¬ 
plete  unit  containing  every  color  in  the  rainbow.  Some  designed  objects, 
however,  are  planned  to  supply  certain  color  in  a  larger  unit.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  sofa  pillow  may  supply  a  brilliant  color  note  needed  in  a  room 
of  subdued  harmony,  or  a  table-cover  may  be  in  subdued,  cool  colors  to 
harmonize  with  a  richly  hued  lamp.  A  tie,  ornament,  or  handkerchief 
may  give  the  needed  touch  to  a  costume. 

Sources  of  Inspiration.  Artists  have  their  favorite  colors,  and  it 
is  a  profitable  study  for  us  to  determine  the  color  schemes  in  famous 
paintings  and  in  other  works  of  art.  We  often  find  simple  complemen¬ 
tary  colors  predominating,  split  complementary  arrangements,  double 
complementary — where  a  second  pair  supplements  the  first,  and  com¬ 
pound  arrangements. 

Nature  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  color  inspiration.  Beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  are  always  to  be  found  in  flowers.  For  formal  design,  the  colors 
should  be  appropriately  conventionalized  to  conform  with  their  new  pur¬ 
pose.  Therefore,  flower  colors  are  not  usually  applied  in  naturalistic 
brilliance  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  most  decoration. 

In  the  general  use  of  color,  it  is  well  to  remember  this  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple: 

An  effect  of  refinement  is  produced  by  the  use  of  subdued  colors  with 
jewel-like  accents  of  brilliant  contrast. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

1 .  What  is  the  center  of  interest  in  the  flower  drawing  in  Plate  1 5  ?  How 
does  the  strong  accent  of  yellow,  which  nature  gave,  help  this? 

2.  With  a  purple-red  flower  and  green  leaves,  why  was  yellow  a  good  color 
to  use  in  the  background?  (Refer  to  the  split-complementary  mask.) 

3.  If  the  yellow  and  the  green  were  both  used  in  full  intensity,  would  the 
result  be  pleasing? 

4  What  pair  of  complementary  colors  partly  neutralized  is  shown  in  the 
buds? 

5.  Trace  A,  Plate  10,  outline  it,  and  fill  it  in  with  flat  washes  of  blue  water- 
color. 

6.  Make  several  tracings  of  B,  Plate  1 0.  Finish  one  in  a  monochromatic 

color  scheme  of  green  in  light,  medium,  and  dark  values,  either  full  intensity  or 
grayed  color. 5 6  7 
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7.  On  another  tracing,  use  an  analogous  rhythm  of  Y,  YO,  O,  using  wax 
crayons,  and  outlining  all  with  red. 

8.  Develop  the  same  in  a  complementary  color  scheme  of  blue  and  orange. 

9.  From  dark  paper  of  some  grayed  color,  tear  a  design  similar  to  E,  Plate 
8,  and  mount  on  a  slightly  larger  piece  of  the  complementary  color.  What 
would  be  a  suitable  use  for  this  little  panel? 

10.  W  ith  the  split  complementary  color  mask,  select  colors  to  use  with  orange 
for  a  poster  that  will  cry  loudly  for  attention.  Develop  with  colored  papers  or 
tempera  paints. 

1 1 .  Plan  colors  for  a  store  window  decoration  to  give  a  striking  yet  pleas¬ 
ing  effect. 

12.  Use  dyes  in  the  three  primary  colors,  and  by  experimenting  learn  their 
wonderful  blending  powers. 

13.  From  the  colors  and  tints  in  a  single  flower,  select  a  color-scheme  for  a 
handkerchief,  a  costume,  and  a  room. 


Chapter  IX 

ADAPTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  DECORATION 
Flower  Photographs  as  Source  Material 

When  natural  specimens  are  not  available,  photographs  of  flowers 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Many  of  those  to  be  found  in  books, 
magazines,  and  seed  catalogs  are  valuable  to  the  designer,  if  he  has  the 
ability  to  translate  them  into  decorative  form. 

Selection  Is  Necessary.  Some  of  the  photographs  offer  too  much 
material,  too  many  lights  and  shadows,  or  shapes  that  are  uninteresting, 
while  some  flowers  are  complex  and  difficult  to  use  in  design.  Simple 
flowers  and  simple,  uncrowded  photographs  should  be  chosen.  Then,  the 
knowledge  that  the  designer  is  not  to  serve  the  photograph,  but  that  the 
photograph  is  to  serve  the  designer,  will  help  him  to  take  suggestions 
from  it  rather  than  to  try  in  any  way  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  a  photo¬ 
graph. 

A  Flower  Map.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  begin  by  making  a 
“map”  or  chart-like  drawing  of  the  part  of  the  photograph  that  will 
probably  be  used  in  the  design.  This  takes  one  immediately  into  the  field 
of  decoration,  and  saves  him  from  doing  what  the  photographer  has  al¬ 
ready  done  for  him.  The  photograph  is  a  likeness  but  it  is  not  a  decora¬ 
tion,  hence  the  designer  needs  a  transition  step. 

The  flower  “map,”  A,  in  Plate  1 8,  was  taken  from  the  Martynia 
photograph,  Plate  17.  It  shows  each  important  part  of  the  selected  ma¬ 
terial  outlined,  and  thus  made  to  appear  flat.  This  mosaic-like  arrange¬ 
ment  produces  a  design  which  has  many  possibilities.  As  it  stands  now,  it 
is  suggestive  of  enamels,  cloisonne,  and  some  of  the  modern  batiks,  in 
which  the  separate  compartments  of  the  design  would  be  filled  in  with 
colors. 

A  Process  of  Two  Parts.  Decoration  will  now  be  considered  as  a 
process  of  two  important  parts:  composition  and  application. 
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I.  The  Plan  or  Composition  of  a  Design.  Composition  con¬ 
sists  of  space  filling  and  space  breaking.  If,  for  instance,  a  panel  is  to  be 
used,  this  space  must  be  filled  in  a  pleasing  way  with  the  design  mate¬ 
rial  well  balanced.  If,  instead  of  a  panel,  the  place  for  decoration  is 
round,  square,  or  of  any  other  shape,  the  same  attention  to  space  and  mass 


Plate  17. 


relation  is  needed.  A  finder,  or  papers  to  cover  part  of  the  photograph, 
will  help  in  selecting  a  good  arrangement.  The  opening  in  the  finder 
should  be  changed  or  moved  about  until  the  most  desirable  position  has 
been  found.  As  the  drawing  is  made,  the  forms  employed  are  altered  as 
much  as  necessary  to  give  agreeable  proportions  in  the  composition. 
There  must  be  variety,  without  extremes — large  and  small  areas,  which 
will  help  to  make  some  parts  predominate  while  others  are  subordinated. 
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A  group  of  small  shapes  draws  attention  and  brings  about  a  center  of 
interest,  while  the  larger  background  spaces  supply  the  “rest”  areas. 
These  quiet  background  spaces  are  really  an  important  element  in  the 
design,  and  should  be  made  interesting  in  shape.  When  all  these  consid¬ 
erations  are  met,  every  part  of  the  entire  enclosure  is  well  used,  and  har¬ 
mony  and  unity  prevail. 

II.  The  Application  or  Execution  of  a  Design.  While  this 
is  not  a  textbook  of  the  crafts,  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  the  dose  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  decorative  process— composition  and 
application — thus  helping  the  design  student  to  the  master  craftsman’s 
ideal.  Useful  articles  should  be  beautiful.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  everything  must  be  ornamented,  but  that  it  must  be  fit,  ap¬ 
propriate,  efficient,  good  for  what  it  is  intended.  If  an  ornament  inter¬ 
feres  with  this  fitness,  it  is  out  of  place  and  would  better  be  changed  or 
removed  entirely.  There  can  be  refinement  of  form  and  quality  in  work¬ 
manship  whether  or  not  there  is  any  enrichment  through  ornamentation. 

In  decoration,  the  purpose  of  the  object,  its  shape,  material,  and  the 
tools  used  in  the  making  are  all  to  be  considered,  and  the  ornament 
planned  to  fit  these  in  every  way.  One  who  is  skilled  in  wood  carving, 
knowing  the  technical  requirements  of  his  material  and  tools,  will  be 
able  to  plan  designs  suitable  for  carving;  a  potter  will  know  how  to 
make  pottery  designs;  while  one  accustomed  to  needlework  will  be  more 
apt  in  planning  embroidery  patterns.  Each  craftsman  has  some  degree  of 
ability  in  making  suitable  decorations  for  his  own  craft.  He  should  also 
be  able  to  take  a  flower  “map”  and  adapt  it  to  his  need. 

B,  Plate  18,  shows  how  the  double  outline  can  readily  be  changed 
to  the  poster  outline,  or  a  leaded  glass  effect.  For  the  design  C,  a  paper 
was  folded  into  six  equal  parts  and  the  half  design  fitted  into  one  section 
and  cut,  making  a  stencil.  To  what  uses  could  such  a  design  as  this  be 
adapted?  Can  you  plan  a  design,  and  execute  it  in  true  craftsman  style? 

The  alert  mind  that  is  growing  in  creative  ability  will  see  great  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  manner  of  transposing  fragile  nature  forms  into  sub¬ 
stantial  beauty  that  will  endure. 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  With  what  crafts  have  you  had  any  experience? 

2.  Is  there  one  in  which  you  are  especially  interested?  If  you  study  the 
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industrial  art  of  mediaeval  days,  you  will  doubtless  be  eager  to  work  with  tools 
of  different  kinds. 

3.  Choose  some  handicraft  in  which  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  work,  and 
learn  by  study  and  experience  all  that  you  can  about  it.  As  you  become  familiar 
with  the  tools,  you  will  find  yourself  subconsciously  giving  decorative  touches 
with  them. 

4.  When  the  need  arises,  plan  a  suitable  decoration,  simple  and  appropri¬ 
ate,  for  some  object  you  will  make. 

5.  Before  planning  the  details  of  a  decoration,  the  object  should'  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  whole  with  regard  to  its  shape,  size,  and  position  of  the  decoration,  mar¬ 
gins,  etc. 

6.  Choose  suitable  flower  photographs,  and  learn  to  make  “maps”  or  out¬ 
line  drawings  from  them. 

7.  Since  we  learn  by  doing,  the  more  one  practices  some  industrial  art  or 
craft  in  connection  with  the  study  of  design,  the  more  his  appreciation  for  the 
beautiful  and  for  the  vital  in  art  will  be  developed. 


Chapter  X 


THE  GEOMETRIC  BASIS 
A  Beautiful  Weed 

The  White  -margined  Spurge,  or  Snow-on-the-Mountain  is  so  plen¬ 
tiful  in  many  places  as  to  become  a  weed,  but  a  valley  filled  with  these 
hardy  plants  presents  a  beautiful  sight.  Then,  when  one  examines  the 
individual  plant  carefully,  he  finds  rare  and  beautiful  details.  Narrow 
white  margins  appear  among  the  lower  leaves  and  grow  gradually  wider 
toward  the  top  of  the  plant  where  the  petal-like  leaves  surround  the 
cluster  of  small  white  flowers.  This  reminds  one  somewhat  of  another 
Spurge,  the  Poinsettia,  except  that  Snow-on-the-Mountain  is  all  green 
and  white.  From  the  center  of  each  flower  hangs  a  rounded  capsule  of 
unique  shape  which  holds  the  maturing  seeds. 

Avoiding  a  Photographic  Effect.  The  photograph,  Plate  19, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  beautiful  forms,  arrangements,  and  values,  yet 
the  detail  drawings  in  Plate  20,  which  were  made  from  the  same  plant, 
are  more  useful  for  design.  So  much  is  shown  in  the  photograph  that 
we  are  tempted  to  use  too  much  and  thus  imitate  the  photograph.  Since 
the  good  designer  avoids  a  photographic  effect  as  unsuited  to  his  purpose, 
let  us  also  do  so  by  using  the  detail  drawings  as  motifs  in  developing 
some  of  our  units.  When  these  are  modified,  conventionalized,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  suit  the  requirements  of  decoration,  there  will  be  no  imitation 
of  a  flower  photograph. 

For  a  successful  design,  there  must  be  a  conscious  plan  developed  in 
the  mind  of  the  worker,  and  this  plan  must  not  depend  upon  nature 
forms.  It  should  express  beauty  even  in  abstract  shapes.  That  is  why 
geometric  bases  are  so  often  used  as  the  foundation  of  designs  to  give 
them  character  and  unity. 

Kinds  of  Geometric  Plans.  The  geometric  basis  is  sometimes 
very  distinct  in  a  finished  design,  or  perhaps  it  is  entirely  concealed  ex- 
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Plate  19. 

ruled  paper  which  furnishes  the  geometric  basis.  The  drawings  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  are  geometric  in  plan  as  found  in  nature,  but  usually  the  geometric 
plan  comes  from  the  designer  rather  than  from  nature. 

The  Charm  of  Primitive  Art.  The  figures  and  symbols  of  the 
primitive  weaver  were  geometric  because  of  the  technique  of  his  craft. 
The  weaving  necessarily  produced  straight  lines  and  geometric  forms  in 


cept  to  the  experienced  eye.  It  is  sometimes  elaborate  like  a  beautiful 
trellis  with  various  openings,  or  it  is  the  simple  repetition  of  a  unit  at 
regular  intervals  on  a  straight  line  making  a  border.  The  unit  is  fre¬ 
quently  based  on  some  geometric  shape  as  a  circle,  square,  oblong,  dia¬ 
mond,  or  triangle;  or  an  informal  unit  may  be  repeated  on  squared  or 
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Plate  20. 
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any  pattern  introduced,  and  the  worker  accepted  these  limitations  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  used  them  frankly.  Indian  baskets  and  blankets  il- 
lustiate  this  fact.  Peruvian  textiles  are  also  an  excellent  example  of  prim¬ 
itive  art,  and  the  design  student  should  study  their  style.  One  who  is 
privileged  to  visit  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York  City  will 
leturn  again  and  again  to  the  Peruvian  exhibit,  as  the  charm  of  this  sim¬ 
ple  art  grows  upon  him.  Batchelder  says,  “However  much  of  interest 
there  may  be  in  primitive  man’s  pictographs,  the  value  of  his  design 
increases  as  it  approaches  the  geometric.  Whatever  the  motif  employed 
may  be,  it  is  the  relation  of  lines  and  forms  that  furnishes  bones,  giving 
character,  strength,  and  vigor  to  the  work.” 

Dynamic  Symmetry.  In  modern  art  the  Hambridge  system,  pre¬ 
senting  dynamic  symmetry,  has  been  hailed  with  delight.  It  is  a  method 
of  building  informal  illustrations,  as  well  as  formal  designs,  on  a  geo¬ 
metric  basis,  as  the  Greeks  must  have  done,  to  gain  beautiful  propor¬ 
tions.  Advanced  students  will  find  much  of  value  for  design  in  a  study 
of  dynamic  symmetry. 

Basic  Folds.  A  helpful  device  for  establishing  a  geometric  basis 
easily  is  to  make  folds  which  we  shall  call  “basic  folds.”  Suppose  we 
are  to  plan  a  decoration  for  a  rectangular  box.  A  paper,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  box,  will  be  folded  two  or  more  times  and  a  few  cuts  made 
on  these  folds  or  in  relation  to  them.  The  folds  form  the  basis  for  a  de¬ 
sign.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  ways  that  a  thin,  rectangular  paper 
can  be  folded  and  cut;  and,  if  an  orderly  relationship  exists  between  the 
folds,  as  diameters  and  diagonals,  they  will  be  forceful — giving  rhythm 
and  balance  to  designs  based  upon  them,  and  the  enclosed  areas  will  be 
symmetrical  with  measure.  These  folds  produce  harmony  with  opposi¬ 
tion  of  lines,  and  reciprocal  agreement  of  areas.  The  designs  may  be 
kept  very  simple,  or  made  more  elaborate  according  to  the  size  of  the  box, 
style  of  decoration  desired,  and  the  skill  of  the  worker.  If  the  trial  pat¬ 
terns  are  cut  from  thin,  white  paper,  unfolded,  and  laid  on  black  or  dark 
paper  under  a  piece  of  glass,  they  will  show  to  very  good  advantage,  and 
the  effect  can  be  judged  and  selections  made. 

In  Plate  20,  Figures  8  and  9,  are  simple  foundations  which  are  capable 
of  many  developments.  Dotted  lines  indicate  the  basic  folds.  The  differ- 
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ent  spaces  may  be  filled  by  pleasing  abstract  forms,  or  nature  forms  may 
be  introduced  to  add  interest.  The  general  plan  and  space  division  should 
be  good,  however,  before  nature  details  are  brought  in.  The  method  of 
working  from  the  whole  to  the  parts  is  a  wise  procedure,  and  should  be¬ 
come  a  habit  with  the  design  student.  Make  a  general  plan,  then  work 
out  the  details.  No.  9  was  used  about  as  it  is  for  a  Reliefo  design  on  a 
small  box.  No.  1 1  is  a  trellis-like  foundation  for  an  all-over  pattern, 
for  which  the  paper  was  folded  four  times  and  cut  as  indicated  at  10. 
No.  13  was  folded  twice  and  cut  as  marked  at  12.  No.  14  shows  one 
possible  development  of  this  foundation  by  the  use  of  a  suggestion  taken 
from  the  photograph.  Some  drill  in  making  patterns  and  designs  on 
basic  folds  will  prove  their  value,  and  the  student  will  enjoy  using  the 
method  for  practical  work. 

Happiness  Through  Industrial  Art.  One  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  the  crafts  practiced  today  is  Gesso  or  Reliefo  work.  So  many 
useful  and  decorative  articles  can  be  finished  with  this  medium  that  it 
is  well  worth  taking  up  as  an  industrial  art.  Is  it  not  better  for  us  to  make 
suitable  gesso  frames  for  prints  of  the  masterpieces  than  to  paint  pic¬ 
tures  of  doubtful  value  to  hang  on  our  walls?  With  a  little  skill  and  at 
small  expense,  lovely  polychrome  frames  and  placques  can  be  produced, 
making  it  possible  for  all  to  receive  inspiration  from  the  best  paintings. 
An  industrial  art  or  craft  of  some  kind  makes  an  excellent  hobby — if  not 
a  vocation  then  an  avocation.  In  this  way,  design  becomes  a  vital  part 
of  life  and  happiness. 

SUGGESTED  PROBLEMS 

1.  Figures  8  and  9  in  Plate  20  are  “golden  oblongs”  in  the  proportion  of 
5x8.  This  shape  is  always  pleasing.  Experiment  with  it  and  make  different 
basic  folds. 

2.  Cut  straight-line  figures  similar  to  those  in  Figures  8  and  9. 

3.  Cut  curved  figures  on  the  same  kinds  of  folds. 

4.  Sketch  an  abstract  design  in  one  of  these  spaces,  and  cut  on  the  fold. 

5.  Keep  on  experimenting  until  several  good  designs  are  developed. 

6.  Decorate  a  box  with  a  cut-paper  pattern,  and  finish  with  a  coat  of  white 
shellac. 

7.  Decorate  a  box  with  Reliefo,  or  relief  paint,  making  an  embossed  design. 

8.  Go  to  a  furniture  store  and  notice  the  polychrome  frames  on  some  of  the 
handsome  mirrors.  Hand  made  frames  should  not  be  an  imitation  of  these  fac¬ 
tory-made  ones,  but  many  good  suggestions  may  be  found  there. 
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9.  Plan  some  simple  designs  for  frames  and  placques. 

10.  Learn  as  much  as  possible  about  gesso,  and  put  the  knowledge  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Reliefo  is  gesso  in  colors. 

1 1.  On  squared  paper,  draw  a  simple  design,  and  translate  it  into  a  geometric 
figure  by  following  the  straight  line  nearest  the  natural  outline.  Fill  in  with 
black. 

12.  Make  simple  borders  on  the  cross-section  paper,  suitable  for  filet  crochet 
or  cross-stitch  embroidery.  (See  Plate  21.) 

13.  Make  cross-stitch  designs  and  fill  in  the  squares  with  colors. 

14.  Relate  all  designs  and  craft  work  to  human  needs.  Imagination,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  careful  workmanship  will  give  results  of  real  value  and  satisfaction. 


PART  TWO 


Chapter  XI 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR 

This  “Calendar”  is  for  assistance  in  planning  work  for  each  month, 
various  seasons,  and  the  holidays.  It  .would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
do  all  that  is  suggested,  but  the  plans  offered  will  be  helpful  in  selecting 
seasonable  work  to  correlate  with  other  studies  and  activities.  Thus,  we 
make  our  designing  an  “art  for  life’s  sake,”  enriching  and  beautifying 
every  day. 

SEPTEMBER 

1 .  Like  bees  in  summer  gathering  honey  for  future  use,  let  us  store 
away  for  the  winter  months  some  of  Nature’s  best.  A  few,  simple  plant 
drawings  will  furnish  many  feasts  for  the  designer’s  table.  By  watching 
for  late  flowers,  we  can  get  a  number  of  them  during  September  for  our 
collection.  Make  the  drawings  as  explained  in  Chapter  I,  and  add  a 
color  note  as  suggested  in  Plate  5. 

2.  These  drawings  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  a  loose-leaf 
book,  or  a  large  envelope  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Decorations  for  this  portfolio  may  well  constitute  the  first  proj¬ 
ect  in  design.  A  balanced  unit,  or  a  group  of  cut-paper  flowers,  will 
make  an  excellent  problem.  For  suggestions,  see  Plates  2  and  8.  One 
bright  color  and  a  neutral  will  be  the  best  combination  for  this  until 
after  some  study  of  color  harmony.  See  Chapter  I  for  pasting  directions. 

OCTOBER 

1 .  Seed  pods  and  autumn  berries  are  to  be  found  this  month,  and 
should  be  recorded  in  drawings  showing  interesting  shapes  and  details. 

2.  Some  of  the  drawings  may  well  be  made  in  mass,  using  a  brush 
and  ink  or  dark  watercolor.  (See  Plates  3,11,  and  26.) 

3.  Make  borders  of  many  kinds  with  the  aid  of  a  small  mirror  as 
explained  in  Chapter  II,  and  later  with  potato  block  prints  in  the  simplest 
form.  (See  Chapter  III.) 
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4.  With  an  original  border  decorate  a  large  envelope  in  which  to 
keep  all  the  best  designs.  It  is  well  to  mount  the  designs  on  rather  large, 
gray  cards. 

5.  Study  the  design  principles  at  every  opportunity,  especially  bal¬ 
ance,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  getting  information  about  them  from  every 
possible  source. 

6.  Lettering  is  very  useful,  and  should  be  mastered  as  a  part  of  de¬ 
signing.  A  good,  plain  alphabet,  well  learned,  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
on  many  occasions. 

NOVEMBER 

1.  This  is  a  good  time  for  the  study  of  color.  On  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  draw  a  circle  about  the  size  of  a  dollar.  Paint  this  full  of  water, 
and  at  one  side  drop  a  generous  brushful  of  yellow  water-color  into  the 
water.  Then  quickly  fill  another  section  with  red,  and  the  last  third 
with  blue,  and  watch  the  mingling  as  the  colors  flow  together.  By  tip¬ 
ping  the  paper,  the  blending  is  encouraged,  and  you  may  watch  a  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  process  of  bright,  changing  hues,  finally  resulting  in 
colorful  grays. 

2.  After  working  with  colors  for  a  while,  one  will  be  delightfully 
surprised  at  the  beautiful  colorings  to  be  seen  in  a  “gray”  November 
landscape. 

3.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  Christmas.  Designs  for  greeting 
cards  may  be  block-printed,  if  plans  are  started  in  time. 

4.  For  making  gift-box  decorations  of  cut  and  torn  paper,  in  lovely 
colors,  see  Chapters  V  and  X  for  design  suggestions  and  Chapter  VIII  for 
color  schemes. 

DECEMBER 

1.  Gift  making  is  for  December.  Work  in  crafts  with  which  you 
are  already  familiar,  making  application  of  original  designs. 

2.  Greeting  cards  with  winter  berry  designs,  or  the  state  flower, 
will  have  individuality.  The  message  in  single  stroke  pen  lines  and  the 
design  outlined  in  India  ink,  and  filled  in  with  transparent  water-colors, 
will  make  the  cards  dainty  and  gay. 

3.  Art  gum  blocks  printed  with  tempera  colors,  and  linoleum 
blocks  for  larger  designs,  produce  interesting  cards. 

4.  The  following  list  suggests  other  things  to  make: 

Gift  envelopes 
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Gift  boxes 
Address  books 

Note  books  with  beautiful  covers 
Dainty  calendars 

Motto  cards  with  borders  and  illuminated  initials 
Gesso  placques  with  Madonna  pictures 
Gesso  and  Reliefo  frames 

Boxes,  jars,  and  bottles  decorated  with  Reliefo 

Pottery 

Tooled  leather 

Etched  brass 

Carved  wood  book  ends 

Candle  sticks 

Waste  baskets 

Batik  pillows,  table  covers,  scarfs 

Crash  towels  decorated  with  cross-stitch,  or  other  stitches,  etc. 

JANUARY 

1 .  Continue,  whenever  it  seems  advisable,  the  deeper  study  of  basic 
design  principles  and  color. 

2.  Make  application  of  this  knowledge  through  the  crafts.  This 
will  be  a  good  time  to  learn  a  new  craft. 

3.  Make  an  individual  book-plate  design.  Learn  much  about  book¬ 
plates. 

4.  Find  reference  material  on  color  triads,  and  use  triadic  color 
schemes  in  some  of  your  work. 

5.  Geometric  plans,  as  explained  in  Chapter  X,  and  dynamic  sym¬ 
metry  will  be  helpful  in  all  design  work. 

6.  Watch  for  flower  photographs  when  the  nursery  catalogs  come 
out.  Choose  suitable  photographs  from  nature  magazines  and  various 
sources,  and  make  flower  maps  as  explained  in  Chapter  IX. 

7.  On  ruled  paper  and  with  a  Speedball  pen,  originate  “tapestry” 
designs  similar  to  that  in  Plate  25. 

FEBRUARY 

1.  Snow  crystals  under  the  magnifying  glass  are  an  inspiration  to 
designers  of  jewelry,  lace,  and  other  things  of  beauty.  Study  the  snow- 
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flakes,  and  record  some  of  the  lovely  forms  by  paper-cutting  on  the  six- 
part  fold. 

2.  Refer  to  Plate  10,  and  continue  the  experiments,  making  every 
imaginable  use  of  suggestions  to  be  had  from  snow  flakes  and  flower 
forms. 

3.  Some  of  these  new  forms  in  stars  or  rosettes,  across  the  top  of 
the  blackboard,  will  make  an  interesting  border.  Colored  chalk  gives  a 
good  background. 

4.  Patriotic  quotations,  or  memorable  words  of  Lincoln  or  Long¬ 
fellow,  lettered  and  embellished  with  formal  decorations,  will  make  in¬ 
teresting  motto  cards  or  booklets  to  be  used  in  the  observation  of  the 
birthdays  of  February’s  great  men. 

“Let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts.” — Lincoln. 

MARCH 

1.  Plan  Easter  designs  for  blackboard  decorations  and  for  gift 
cards  and  folders.  Any  heavy  drawing  paper  makes  good  folders.  Torn 
edges  add  to  the  interest  and  charm. 

2.  Save  all  small  pieces  for  dainty  place  cards.  A  torn  edge,  a  dash 
of  color,  and  a  neatly  lettered  name  make  cards  fit  for  any  occasion. 

3.  All  the  spring  posters  may  have  flower  insets,  drops,  or  panels, 
according  to  the  subject  and  the  space  available.  These  may  be  of  cut 
paper,  torn  paper,  or  tempera  paints. 

4.  A  poster  box  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  one  who  is  likely  to  be 
called  upon  often  for  posters.  In  this  box  should  be  kept  materials  and 
tools  such  as  lettering  brushes  and  pens,  samples  of  alphabets  of  good 
plain  letters,  colored  papers,  and  examples  of  good  posters.  For  color 
suggestions  of  poster  style,  see  Chapter  VIII. 

5.  Select  one  of  the  plant  drawings  in  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
find  how  many  kinds  of  designs  you  can  develop  from  it.  First,  make  a 
page  of  simple,  bi-symmetric  units,  as  Plate  2  was  developed  from  Plate 
1.  Then  make  a  group  of  designs  by  the  use  of  the  mirror,  as  directed 
in  Chapter  II.  Next  try  block  prints,  torn  paper,  and  so  on,  making  a 
group  by  each  method  as  presented  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

6.  Beautiful  art  objects  will  suggest  other  styles  of  design  to  ex¬ 
plore  in  this  alluring  and  endless  adventure. 
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APRIL 

1.  Have  a  notebook  ready  for  a  record  of  the  earliest  spring  blos¬ 
soms  which  may  appear  in  April.  A  very  interesting  spring  and  summer 
project  is  the  keeping  of  a  flower  record,  putting  down  the  name  of  each 
flower  with  the  date  first  seen.  How  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers  do  you 
think  you  can  count  and  record  in  one  season?  Botany  textbooks  will 
help  in  identifying  plants.  Britton  and  Brown’s  “Illustrated  Flora”*  is 
one  of  the  best  publications  for  flower  identification. 

2.  Plan  a  poster  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  wild  flowers. 
Make  posters  using  such  wording  as: 

“Save  the  wild  flowers,”  or  “Love  them  and  let  them  grow.”  Learn 
what  is  being  done  by  organizations  such  as  The  Wild  Flower  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society,  The  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  May  basket  designs  are  useful  in  so  many  ways  that  this  will  be 
another  good  spring  project.  May  baskets  may  be  used  to  hang  for 
friends,  as  decorations  for  spring  festivities,  May  basket  place  cards, 
posters,  and  whatever  other  needs  arise. 

MAY 

1.  Make  May  basket  embroidery  patterns,  developing  them  on 
cross-section  paper,  for  cross-stitch  and  other  kinds  of  stitches.  (See 
Plate  21.) 

2.  A  new  flower  book  or  a  new  cover  for  the  old  one  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  welcome  this  month. 

3.  Now  is  the  time  for  flower  drawings,  and  several  should  be  added 
to  the  book  this  month.  Try  expressing  some  of  them  in  decorative  pen 
technique  and  in  panels,  using  two  or  more  values.  (See  Plates  14,  22, 
24,  and  30.) 

4.  Make  some  in  free  brush  drawing  as  in  Plates  1 1,  26,  and  32. 

5.  Each  flower  can  be  translated  into  cut  paper  rosettes,  and  a  good 
selection  of  these  should  be  kept  in  the  design  portfolio. 

6.  Plan  and  decorate  summer  porch  furnishings,  using  flower  de¬ 
signs  and  flower  colors. 

JUNE 

“Have  faith,  work  hard,  and  get  a  hobby.” — E.  Bartholomew . 

1.  Vacation  days,  and  more  time  for  dear  old  nature  and  her  fairy 

^Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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children!  How  we  revel  in  the  long  hikes  and  the  privilege  of  getting 
close  to  Nature’s  secrets!  A  fine  way  to  get  good  specimens  for  drawing 
is  to  go  in  quest  of  them  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  get  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens,  return  home,  and  draw  them  while  they  are  fresh.  This  plan,  of 
course,  cannot  be  carried  out  with  all  flowers,  as  some  kinds  bloom  in 
mid-day  and  some  in  the  evening.  So,  we  cannot  limit  our  calls  to  one 
part  of  the  day  if  we  want  to  find  the  different  varieties. 

2.  From  hour  to  hour,  and  from  week  to  week,  there  are  great 
changes  in  the  flowers  of  a  single  locality-  It  is  very  interesting,  there¬ 
fore,  to  visit  a  certain  meadow  at  different  times  of  the  day,  every  week. 

3.  A  whole  meadow  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Take  time  some 
day,  and  see  if  you  can  count  the  varieties  of  plant  life  in  a  single  square 
yard  of  uncultivated  ground.  Small  things  are  wonderful  if  we  really 
see  them. 

JULY 

“Art  is  the  child  of  Nature;  yes 
Her  darling  child  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother’s  face, 

Her  aspect  and  her  attitude.” 

— Longfellow. 

1.  More  new  flowers  in  July  and  more  treasures  for  designers! 
Make  pencil  outline  drawings,  and  fill  in  with  flat  washes  of  transparent 
color. 

2.  Decorative  color  panels,  made  of  flat  washes  of  opaque  colors  in 
soft  tones,  and  outlined  with  darker  related  colors,  are  beautiful. 

3.  Make  a  color  panel  of  Plate  23  with  yellow  flowers  and  yellow- 
green  foliage,  on  a  background  of  a  soft,  contrasting  tone. 

4.  A  little  “Color  Notes”  book,  just  for  the  recording  of  color  com¬ 
binations  taken  from  any  source,  will  be  a  great  aid  in  preparing  color 
schemes  for  design. 

5.  Study  Japanese  methods  of  flower  arrangement,  for  simplicity 
and  grace.  This  method  makes  cool  looking  decorations  for  the  house  as 
well  as  promoting  flower  conservation.  Massing  is  not  necessary,  espe¬ 
cially  with  choice  flowers. 

AUGUST 

1.  Among  the  August  blossoms  are  seed  pods  of  rare  pattern, 
which  make  valuable  material  for  the  flower  book. 
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2.  Apply  some  of  the  original  designs  in  needlework  or  other  sum¬ 
mer  handicrafts. 

3.  Study  the  designs  of  other  lands,  and  learn  of  the  best  in  ages 
past.  Nature  has  always  been  the  inspiration  of  artists  and  artisans,  and 
with  her  exhaustless  supply  will  always  continue  to  be.  A  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject  for  research  is  of  the  use  of  floral  patterns  in  the  art  of  differ¬ 
ent  peoples,  as  found  in  Persian  rugs,  Javanese  batiks,  Japanese  art,  Pe¬ 
ruvian  pottery,  Egyptian  designs,  Coptic  textiles,  and  so  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  designing  with  wild  flowers,  you  will 
probably  feel  that  you  have  only  begun  a  delightful  acquaintance  with 
some  of  Nature’s  gems  near  at  hand  and  often  overlooked.  You  will 
doubtless  be  so  enthusiastic  about  many  projects  which  you  have  not  had 
time  to  develop  that  you  will  look  forward  with  joy  to  a  second  year  of 
designing  with  plant  forms. 

“The  more  things  we  learn  to  know  and  enjoy,  the  more  complete 
and  full  will  be  for  us  the  delight  of  living.” 
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Chapter  XII 

Industrial  Art  and  True  Service 

Youth  wants  not  only  to  find  happiness,  but  to  render  great  service. 
By  combining  happiness  and  service  through  the  practice  of  industrial 
art  or  the  crafts,  one  can  meet  two  kinds  of  human  needs — the  material 
and  the  aesthetic. 

Feeling.  To  express  anything,  one  must  first  feel  it.  He  must  have 
feeling  for  the  grace  and  delicate  loveliness  of  a  flower,  before  he  can 
express  it  in  any  way.  Appreciation  and  the  ability  to  express  are  devel¬ 
oped  together,  and  must  go  hand  in  hand.  A  degree  of  appreciation  for 
beauty  helps  one  in  an  effort  to  make  something  beautiful,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  something  develops  more  appreciation.  Some  people  ex¬ 
press  their  aesthetic  feeling  by  making  things  that  are  beautiful,  while 
others,  who  do  not  have  creative  ability,  can  produce  beauty  by  wise  se¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  of  even  the  humblest  articles  or  materials.  So 
the  study  of  design  helps  each  one  to  an  intelligent  feeling  for  beauty, 
and  all  are  designers,  or  planners,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word. 

Conservation  of  Wild  Flowers.  With  our  growing  love  for  Na¬ 
ture,  let  us  learn  to  conserve  and  protect  the  wild  flowers.  Some  of  the 
well-known  state  flowers  have  been  almost  exterminated  by  too  much 
or  careless  picking.  Plentiful  and  hardy  plants  have  blossoms  to  spare, 
if  the  flowers  are  taken  without  destroying  the  plants  or  disturbing  the 
roots ;  but,  when  a  flower  becomes  popular,  it  sometimes  meets  rough 
treatment.  Several  states  now  have  laws  to  protect  certain  of  their  rare 
wild  flowers,  as  the  Trailing  Arbutus  and  the  Mountain  Laurel.  At  least 
one  state  protects  its  natural  beauty  by  forbidding  the  picking  of  any 
wild  flowers  without  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  In  different 
localities,  various  plants  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  admire 
but  to  destroy. 
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Bringing  Home  Nature’s  Beauty.  How  much  better  it  is  to  learn 
to  see  beauty  in  all  common  growing  things,  even  those  that  are  so  plen¬ 
tiful  as  to  be  called  weeds,  and  those  tiny  gems  that  are  usually  over¬ 
looked,  than  to  care  for  only  the  well-known  or  rare  ones,  and  destroy 
them  by  thoughtless  picking.  And  better  than  picking  them  only  to  see 
them  wilt  within  a  few  hours,  let  us  learn  to  preserve  their  beauty  by 
translating  it  into  designs — forms  in  harmony  with  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  brought.  Thus,  we  bring  in  and  pass  on  to  others  the  loveli¬ 
ness  we  find  out-of-doors,  presenting  it  as  charmingly  as  we  can. 
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Chapter  XIII 

ADDITIONAL  PLANT  DRAWINGS 
DRABA 

Plate  21 

Soon  after  winter’s  snows  were  gone,  these  tiny,  white  flowers 
sparkled  like  little  jewels  among  the  short  grass  of  a  Kansas  prairie  pas¬ 
ture,  foretelling  spring’s  glories  that  were  on  the  way.  Species  of  the 
Draba  are  mostly  natives  of  Arctic  and  Alpine  regions,  and  are  found 
in  Alaska,  Labrador,  northern  Europe,  mountainous  places,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  plains. 

The  rosette  of  root  leaves  shows  an  interesting  arrangement,  and  the 
cruciferse  or  cross-form  flowers  are  easily  aset  to  music”  on  squared 
paper. 
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CAROLINA  ANEMONE 

Plate  22 

Carolina  Anemones,  or  Wild-flowers,  are  sometimes  called  Daisies, 
but  analysis  shows  some  quite  different  characteristics.  This  is  not  a 
composite  flower  like  the  Daisy.  It  has  many  stamens,  no  petals,  and 
sepals  that  are  petal-like — not  green,  but  white  or  blue.  Plate  22  shows 
the  top  and  side  views  of  a  white  flower,  and  a  back  view  of  a  blue  one, 
with  its  star-like  marking  of  white  extending  out  into  the  blue  sepals. 

The  plant  is  small,  rising  from  a  perennial  root,  and  the  only  stem 
leaves  are  the  three  forming  the  involucre  which  encloses  the  bud  while 
it  is  small.  The  stem  is  of  quick  growth  and  sways  easily,  hence,  “Ane¬ 
mone,”  from  the  Greek,  “a  flower  shaken  by  the  wind.” 


Plate  22. 
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EVENING  PRIMROSE 
Plate  23 

Growing  in  clumps  about  a  foot  high,  by  the  roadside,  or  in  the 
meadows,  the  tooth-leaved  Primrose  is  a  decorative  part  of  the  June 
landscape.  Closer  observation  shows  details  that  are  decorative  for  other 
purposes.  Designs  seem  to  be  ready-made  for  anyone  who  will  look. 
Notice  the  graceful  lines  and  proportions,  the  leaf  and  flower  forms,  and 
especially  the  longitudinal  section  from  a  seed  pod  and  the  cross  section 
of  a  bud.  This  last  drawing  was  enlarged  several  times  to  show  the  parts. 
The  flower  with  its  crumpled,  silky  petals  is  nearly  two  inches  across 
when  fully  open. 


Plate  23. 
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PRAIRIE  CONE-FLOWER 

Plate  24 

This  hardy,  little  flower  with  its  slender,  grooved  stem  and  brilliant 
yellow  rays  has  been  called  Fairy’s  Torch  by  the  fanciful,  but  the  botan¬ 
ist  classifies  it  as  Lepachys  columnaris. 

It  is  a  composite  flower,  and  the  cylindric  cone  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  succession  of  tiny,  perfect  blossoms  which  give  bands  of  varying  col¬ 
ors  because  of  their  different  stages  of  development.  At  the  tip  are  the 
small  unopened  buds  of  light  green;  below  these  is  a  band  of  brighter 
green  flowers  with  dark  brown  centers  just  ready  to  burst  open.  Next  are 
the  open  flowers,  all  yellow  with  the  abundance  of  pollen;  and  last  are 
the  brown  centers  which  seem  to  be  mostly  pistilate.  A  magnifying  glass 
helps  to  determine  the  shapes  and  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  colors. 

This  orderly  mosaic  of  tiny  flowers  in  spiral  rows  suggests  interest¬ 
ing  patterns  for  pen  technique. 


Plate  24. 
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MEXICAN  SANDBUR 
Plate  25 

Even  an  unpopular  bur  has  much  beautiful  order  and  design.  Notice 
the  perfect  star  form  of  the  bur  itself,  the  tiny,  graceful  leaflets,  and  the 
flower  center  with  its  symmetrical  arrangement  of  stamens  about  the  in¬ 
teresting  pistil.  The  magnifying  glass  was  necessary  in  learning  some  of 
the  details,  for  the  blossom  was  only  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter. 


Plate  25. 
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RED-WEED 

Plate  26 

There  are  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Persicaria  with  but  slight 
differences.  The  red  stalks  and  clusters  of  pink  blossoms  bring  pleasing 
color  into  many  lowlands.  The  pointed  sepals  are  pink,  and  take  the  place 
of  petals.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  sepals  is  that  two  are  exterior,  fac¬ 
ing  outward;  two  are  interior,  facing  inward;  and  one  has  one  margin 
exterior  and  the  other  interior. 

The  botanical  name  Persicaria  is  from  Persica,  peach,  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  Other  names 
are:  Peachwort,  Smart-weed,  Water-pepper,  Ground-willow,  and  Red- 
weed. 


Plate  26. 
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SUNFLOWER 
Plate  27 

One  of  the  best  known  of  all  state  flowers  is  the  Kansas  Sunflower. 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  but  has  been  introduced  into  many  lands  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  several  purposes.  The  early  Spanish  explorers  found 
the  Peruvian  Indians  getting  from  it  food,  oil,  dye,  and  textile  fibre. 
The  gorgeous  flowers  were  reverenced  because  of  their  resemblance  to 
the  sun,  and  the  priestesses  carried  and  used  them  in  their  temple  serv¬ 
ices.  Wonderful  images  of  Sunflowers,  wrought  in  pure  gold,  were 
among  the  Peruvian  treasures  coveted  by  the  Spaniards. 

This  is  a  composite  flower,  or  head,  from  three  to  six  inches  across. 
It  consists  of  a  great  many  small  flowers  packed  closely  in  the  disk,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  brilliant  golden  rays. 


Plate  27 
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LARGE  MORNING  GLORY 

Plate  28 

The  graceful  lines  and  lovely,  simple  forms  found  in  this  plant 
make  it  especially  useful  to  designers.  The  Convolvulus  climbs  by  twin¬ 
ing  around  its  support.  An  examination  of  many  of  these  vines  convinces 
one  that  the  terminal  bud  must  always  move  about  in  a  curve  to  the  right, 
as  the  vines  twine  always  in  the  same  direction. 

This  is  the  pure,  white  blossom  of  the  night-blooming  species. 


Plate  28. 
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WILD  FOUR  O'CLOCK 

Plate  29 

While  many  flowers  mark  the  time  of  the  year,  others  more  especial¬ 
ly  indicate  the  time  of  day.  The  Sunflower  turns  eastward  in  the  fore-  * 
noon  and  westward  as  the  sun  goes  down;  the  Morning  Glories  are  at  the 
height  of  their  glory  during  the  cool  morning  hours;  and  the  Four- 
o'clocks  wait  until  late  afternoon  before  they  open. 

This  member  of  the  Allionias  has  heart-shaped  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  the  garden  variety,  while  other  wild  species  have  long,  narrow 
leaves  and  variously  colored  flowers.  The  five-pointed  involucre,  enclos¬ 
ing  each  group  of  buds,  blossoms,  and  seeds,  is  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  wild  Four-o'clocks. 


Plate  29. 
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WHITE  THISTLE  POPPY 

Plate  30 

An  unusual  plant,  with  its  beautiful  blue-green  color  and  silvery 
sheen,  its  white-veined  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  is  the  Thistle  Poppy. 
It  grows  about  two  feet  tall,  and  the  flowers  are  sometimes  four  inches 
across.  Numerous  stamens  cluster  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  and  the 
six  silky  petals  are  arranged  in  sets  of  three.  Three  sepals  enclose  the 
bud,  and  the  spines  of  the  sepal-tips  spread  prominently.  The  pinnately 
divided  leaves  are  perfectly  fluted. 


Peate  30. 
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HIBISCUS 

Plate  3 1 

Hibiscus  is  an  ancient  name  used  for  the  Marsh  Mallow.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  called  Flower-of-an-Hour,  because  each  blossom  remains  open 
only  a  little  while.  The  flowers  are  two  or  two  and  one-half  inches  across, 
of  pale  yellow  with  purple  markings. 

Those  who  do  not  arrive  at  the  morning  hour  to  see  the  flower  itself 
are  always  attracted  by  the  exquisite,  inflated  calyxes  enclosing  the  seed 
capsules  which  the  plant  bears  throughout  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
calyx  is  five-angled,  hairy,  semi-transparent,  and  beautifully  veined. 


Plate  3 1 . 
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WOOD  SORREL 
Plate  32 

This  modest,  but  lovely  little  plant  grows  unnoticed  in  many  door- 
yards.  What  member  of  the  Oxalis  family  do  you  find  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood? 

All  the  flowers  represented  in  this  book,  as  well  as  eighty-two  other 
kinds,  were  found  in  or  near  one  meadow  during  a  summer,  and  that  in 
a  community  where  one  woman  said,  “O,  we  don’t  have  more  than  half 
a  dozen  wild  flowers.” 

Learn  to  know  your  own  flower  neighbors,  to  enjoy  their  beauty  and 
to  use  it. 


Plate  32. 
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